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Do you know of any better work that you can do than to induce your acquaintances to try THE STANDAR 
‘for four weeks? Do-you know of any better way in which you can spend mouey than for placing THE Sr aNb- 
ARD in the hands of new readers? Four issues will be sent postpaid for ten cents, and if the recipient wishes a 
: longer trial he may have it for the remainder of the year, along with his choice from Henry George’s works, for | 
one dollar. If every present subscriber should spend or¢ dollar in trial subscriptions. the paper would go into. 
the hands of over sixty thousand new readers. Do you want to be counted out of this work? 

Regular subscriptions are three dollars a year ; and i in 1 connection with regular subscriptions the follow 


miums are offered on the following terms: : 


PREMIUMS. 
F _—THE STaNpanp, with the Forum, for one year. A total value of $8.00 for $5.00 : 
‘SECON D.—THE STANDARD, with the Arena and the Arena Art Portfolio, containing twenty-four portrai 


uf the world’s thinkers, beautifully bound. Total value of $12.00 for $5.20. 


THIRD. —Tue STANDARD, with the Cosmopolitan Magazine for one be ar, and either Grant’s Memoirs (the 
original edition, in two volumes), Sherman’s Memoirs (in 2 volumes), Sheridan’s Memoirs (in 2 volumes), or: 
McGlellan’s Memoirs (in 1 volume). A total value of $13.00 with Grant’s Memoirs, $11 with Sherman’s, $12 
with Sheridan’s, or $9.75 with McClellan’s, for $6.00. 


vain N. B.—If these books are ordered by mail, the following sums for postage in addition to the $6.00 must be sent: For Grant, 48c.; for Sher 
.; for Sheridan, 46c., and for McClellan, 24c. But they will be fo by express at subscriber’s expense. ] 


FOURTH.—Tue SranparbD, with the North American Review for one year. A total value of $8.00 for $5.50. 
{N. B.—This premium will not be given for any subscriber who is already on the North American subscription books.) 


FIFTH.—Tx#eE STANDARD, with the Steel Square and its Uses, by Fred. T. Hodgson, a cloth bound book, | 
illustrated with over 75 wood cuts, showing how the square may be used for solving almost every problem i in 
the art of carpentry. A total value of $4.0u for $3.00. a 


 §IXTH.—Tue STANDARD, with Henry George’s Protection or Free Trade? cloth bound. A total Nelue 
of $4.50 for $3.00. 
(N. B.—If this book is ordered by mail, 10 cents must be added to above price to cover postage. 


SEVENTH.—Tae STANDARD, with the Housekeepers’ Weekly. A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. 


EIGHTH.—TseE STANDARD, with Palliser’s American Architect. <A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. 


his book fn heavy paper cover, —— 104 pages, 11x14 inches, with 9x12 plates, and gives plans, elevations tive views, descri 
owners’ actual cost of construction, retraction: for building 70 cottages, vil Sookie — and brick "hock houses, conti ting from 


*;.8&c8 with bes vated stables, scheol —— town halls, churc rehes, and other pu mele’ buildings, and includes — — Tora of building: 


. NINTH.—Tue STANDARD, with Youman’s Dictionary of every Day Wants (in paper » and The S id 
; ‘Cook Book, by Mrs. Jennie Harlan, <A total value of $4.25 for $3.00. (in paper) © Sunnyside 


_-Youman’s Dictionary of Wants contains 20,000 recipes in every department of human effort. 520 royal octavo sized pages, umn: 
* the index alone. A book —— before sold for lese than $4.00. Among the thousands of recipes{in this book are some for whieh aa a 
They ae gute — — for clerks, florists, Jumber — trappers, barbers, painters, grocers, 
es. ——— bookkeepers, liq ers, hotel keepers, milliners, taxidermists, farmers, — glove cleaners, sto 
— ink — a and nurses. The map lay, He Household P a - —— 
and Pastes. Dumestic Animals esta, ashing, Bl Bloechin Dyei 
Storing, Farm, Orchard, Garden and Baie, — 


rrien. Tas ne with the Review of Reviews for one year. A total value of $5.50 for $4.50. 
ELEVENTH. —Tae STANDARD, with the New Earth for one year. A total value of $3. 50 for $3.00... 


| -T'WELFTH.—Tue STANDARD, with the weekly edition of the — York — for’ one year. A 
value of 4.00 — $3. 00. 
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The Badge of the Single Tax Propa- 
ganda Association, 


One-third amaller than the cut, is of solid silver. Haag- 
ing toa watch chain or bangle, or pinned against’a coat 
or dress, the bright star attracts attention by its odd 
position, and the arrangement of the pettering. fixer ” 
An taquiry follows, and the ’ . 
subject of the single tax ts in- 
troduced without trouble to 
the wearer of the badge. No 
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lead up to it. The badge is a 
time and labor-saving device, 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1892. 


THE Fi FREE TRADE CAMPAIGN. —The Congressional Record 
| edition of ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade?” may now be had free by 
any one on application to his Congressman. This is the edition 
over which the protectionists made such a fues ia the House. It 
will be remembered that several Congressmen quoted different 
- Chapters from Mr. George’s famous book as parta of their own 
‘epeeches, when the tariff question was under discussion. This pro- 
ceeding so frightened the Republicans that they endeavored to 
strike the quotations from the Record, but were defeated by a vote 
of 121 to 71. And now the quotations to which they objected are 
brought together in a public document, making the original book 
complete, which, together with a full report on the debate upon the 
question of striking it out of the Record, is being sent over the 
‘country. It is the best possible campaign document. Let it be 
- freely used. If you know of any one who may be interested in 
reading it send his name and address: now to your Congreseman, 
with a request for the document. 


HAT MR. SMALLEY DOES NOT KNOW.—That fantastic 


British Tory, G. W. Smalley, who has never quite recovered 


from the shame of hav‘ng been born in this republic, cabled to the 
Tribune of Sunday asilly attack upon Mr. George and his phil- 
osophy. Mr. Smalley snobbishly assures his American readers that 
if they could really, know British radicalism, they would be the 
last people on earth to yield it sympathy. This has a familiar 
sound, An American with a good coat on his back never made the 
acquaintance of a British Tory of the upper middle class without 
sooner or later receiving the flattering assurance : ‘‘ My dear fellow, 
in England you'd be a Conservative.” 


Long residence in England and the continued flatteries of aristo- 
cratic Britons have made Mr. Smalley as incapable as a native. 


English Tory of understanding the mental attitude of most Ameri- 
cans. Wein America sympathize with British Radicalism, not so 
much because we accept all its political conclusions, for with ite 
 - gocialistic tendencies most of us are at war, but because it stands in 
Opposition to the royal. and. aristocratic coastitution of British 

* Single taxers above all others sympathize with such 
oppiaition, because they know that land-owning is at the bottom of 
all really effective and formidable aristocracies, and that when the 
people of Great Britain come fully to realize this fact they will be 
essentially in line with our movement. 

Of course Mr. Smalley has not learned that an increasing number 
of intelligent Americans, even of his favorite conservative clase, 
has come to accept many of Mr. George’s economic conclusions, 
‘Mr. Smalley, from his safe asylum of British torydom, will be blind 
and deaf to all this until he reads it in the election returns of his 
.ative country. 


J5 PIGS-IN-CLOVER LAW.—The Iowa personal property 
taxationists capped the climax of absurdity in the “ pigs-in- 
clover” game of taxing personal property when they secured the pass- 
ageof a law providing that unpaid taxes on the goods of a merchant 
shall be a lien on the goods in the hands of a purchaser. Imagine 
the tax collector following up the buyer of a suit of clothes to col- 
lect the tax on it which the merchant has neglected to pay. The 
law will help, however, to make the truth more clear that buyers 
are the real taxpayers. Merchants sell goods which are still subject 
to tax at a lower price than they sell tax-paid goods for, and a 
_strict enforcement of such a law as this would tend to open the 
eyes of the people as to where the burden of personal property tax- 
ation falls. When it is once understood that taxes on goods in 
trade, no matter who pays them primarily, are ultimately paid by 
the consumer, these foolish attempts at taxing capitalists by trying to 
tax capital will be abandoned. 


RANCE AND THE POPE.—Pope Leo has struck a probably 
fatal blow at the pretensions of French royal families by a sup- 
plementary communication to the French bishops in explanation of 
his brief note sent out in February. He distinctly declares it the 
duty of French Catholics, whether lay or clerical, to accept the 
present political situation in France. This adds a rib of steel to the 
French Republic, since it leaves the royalist bishops and inferior 
clergy without support from Rome in their contumacious attitude 
toward the Republic. Asa matter of fact, the great mass of parish 
priests are believed to be friendly to the present French constitution, 
‘and with the heavy hand of aristocratic bishops removed from their 


political. consciences, we may expect to find the inferior clergy 


‘ heartily supporting the Republic. 
‘One other consideration will, of course, force iterif upon Amer- 
icans, and that is the spectacle of one man in Rome assuming to 


















































guide the political consciences of many millions cf French citizens. 
Such a state of affairs is surely not of the best, even though it 
work to the temporary advantage of republican institutions, and 
American citizens will have little cause for sorrow if some of the 
royalist bishops prove rebellious under this striking exercise of 
ecclesiastical power. It would be highly edifying to find the advo- 
cates of royal divine right in contumacy toward the exercise of 


papal authority. 


CHANCE FOR THE SINGLE TAX.—Two residents of the 
newly-created city of Mount Vernon, just on the outskirts of 
New York, were overheard recently in au interesting discussion as 
to the probable increase of taxation to result from the newly- 
acquired urban dignity. ‘I suppose,” said one, *‘ when the assessor 
finds out that I’ve painted my house, he'll raise my assessment.” 
Here is a man ripe forthe single tax propaganda. When men 
realize that a tax on anything but land values or monopoly privi- 
leges is a fine upon enterprise and industry, they begin to bein a 
state of intellectual hospitality toward our ideas. 

An opportunity is presented to single taxers when villages are 
erected into cities, for their taxes usually increase, and men are 
easily led to discuss methods of taxation. Single taxers should 
make an organized effort to bring forward our ideas whenever & 
change in municip: conditions prepares men’s minds for such dis- 
cussion. The simple reasonableness of the single tax must appeal 
to any man not hopelessly blind, when local conditions have 
aroused his interest in questions of taxation. Single taxers in Mount 
Vernon and other newly created cities have an opportunity that. 
they should not miss. _ 


LEVELAND AND TARIFF REFORM.—The Cleveland free 
trade wave isrolling on. The Michigan Democratic Convention, 
ina platform, which calls upon all friends of good government to 
unite in a national campaiga upon the supreme and overshadowing _ 
issue of tariff reform, instructs its delegates to vote asone man. 
The Wisconsin convention avoided entirely the old dodge of advo- 
cating just a little protection, and declared against any taxation 
whatever, except for revenue. This convention also directed its 
delegates to vote as a unit, and instructed them to use all honorable 
means to secure Mr. Cleveland's nomination. 


UOTA REPRESENTATION.—The Chicago Single Tax Club is 
urging upon the public a reform in elections which mightbe | 
taken up with advantage in every State in the Union. Wereferto . 
the quota system of representation in legislative bodies. This 
system would give to every shade of political thought its just rep- 
resentation. It would make the Legislature reflect the sentiment 
of the community. Under the existing system by which repre- 
sentatives are sent from districts, it is quite .possible for a strong 
public sentiment, supported by a very large proportion of the voters 
of a State, to be entirely without representation. Under the system 
that is being pushed in Chicago, the vote is so apportioned that the 
sentiment which is supported by the largest number of voters will 
have the largest representation ; that which is supported by the 
next largest number of voters will have the next largest number of 
representatives, and any sentiment which has as much support as. 
is required for the election of one representative will have one: 
representative. 


W HAT IS COST OF PRODUCTION ?—The Knights of Labor 
Journal, answering our question, says it does not regard all 
values as unearned, but that it does so regard all values that are 
above the cost of production. But what is the cost of production? 


We know that land has nocost of production, and are therefore able © 


to say of all land value that it is unearned. But a house, for 
example, costs something to produce. It costs labor. What is the 
value of thatlabor? Is it not what other labor will in free trade 
give for the house? Is there any other possible measure? Of 
course not. Any other measure must be arbitrary. Then is it not 
true that in free conditions the value of a house, and the cost of its 
production, are the same? Not only is this true of houses, butof |. 
everything except land. Whatever hasa labor cost cannot, in 
free conditions, have an unearned increment of vaiue. . 
cae IC OF THE COINESE SITUATION. — It must puzzle the 
average mind to understand why the Chinese Government 
should maintain any relations whatever with this country. By the 
act of Congress just signed we violate our treaty with China and 
insult her people. To satisfy a local prejudice we aim in the most 


offensive manner to prevent Chinese immigration. Exclusion is 
necessary, we are told, because an influx of Chinamen will raise a 








apeople whom we esteem. semi-barbarous will treat with 

te consideration our own people alreedy settled in the alien 

. 7 The logical outcome of Chinese exclusion is the breaking 
[ef diplomatic and other intercourse between this country and 
 Doubtlen our protectionist friends would gladly see this 
osbe paint of eachading Chinese goofs ‘from American 


zu ASTOR AND His BENEFACTORS.—William Astor's body 
hes been brought home for ‘burial, and he has trans- 

di to his widow and children his inherited right to take from 
earnings of some thousands of New Yorkers. Mr. Astor wasa 
wmemiable person, but during all his life he did nothing for his 
‘support, and certain workers of this town fed, clothed and cared 

ies, in fact, maintained him and his in luxury which those 

hers themselves never dreamed of enjoying. Had Mr. Astor 

mms wicked as he was respectable he would still have enjoyed 
Right to take from the earnings of his neighbors. Had he slain 
one leapt he could, probably, have brought immunity from 


— — — tank 
‘criminals from whom he and most of us wouldehrink with fear 
horror. Nay, the very system that enabled Mr. Astor to live 
@nse in idlemess ie responsible for the condition of many whom 
calls its enemica. But the great landed estate of the Astors 


than all this, yet an more startling. 
ae Pa Oe 
; ASRESEMENTS FOR PUBLIO IMPROVEMENTS. 


S0L. F. CLARK. 


fect. By this act, with several amendments, any ten owners of 
property in any city of the fret clases may petition the Council to 
steps for the making of such local improvaments. The Council shall then b 
ordinance lay off the city, or so much as is mentioned in the petition, 
one or more improvement districts by number, designating the bo v 

Af, within three months after the publication of this ordinance as pl 
scribed in the act, a majority in value of the owners of real property in 
district petition the Council to make such improvements, designatin, 
the nature of the improvements and the cost thereof, the Counc! 
shell at once appoint three persons, owners of real property 
the district, who shall compose a board of. improvement commis 
sioners for the district. On the report of these commissioners as to 
plan of the improvements and the cost, the Council shall, by ordinan 
assess such cost upon the real property in sald district, assessing ¢ 
parcel according to its value, as shown by the last county assessment, a: 
subsequent assessments shall be in accordance with the periodical -asscas 
ments of real estate of sa_* city or town as made from time to time. 

If the estimated cost shall exceed one per cent. of the estimated value 
the property, then it shall be provided by ordinance that the assessmen 
shal) be paid in successive annual installments, so that no assessmen 
auy one year shall exceed one per centum of the assessed value of 
property for such particular improvement. Authority is then given t 
board to borrow money upon the’pledge of future uncollected assesssments 
and such annual asceraments are continued until the improvements are 
paidfor. Not many improvements under this law were mado on accoun 


-of the opposition to it, until, in 1883, the Sapreme Court decided the la 


be constitutional, when opposition ceased, and since then all im) .vveme 
of the kind in cities of the first class are constructed under it. And 
must be admitted that the effect has been, while au enormous lug upon t 
property holder, and notwithstanding some defects in the law, fo giv 
great impetus to the growth and appearance of the cities. Already Littl 
Rock has a magnificent system of sewerage, which will soon extend to the 
whole city, and her principal streets are embellished and ornamented wit 
pavements and sidewalks, built in the frst order of workmanship, and 
the work goes on. . 

The same may be said of the other cities, but not, perhaps, in the sam 


degree. I am of the impression that in the smaller cities and towns 
improvements are stil] made by genera) taxation. 


therefore, this law has been and is a large element in the present. rap! 
growth and progress of the State. 


Now, while this system must be regarded as a partial ——— ot th 
principles involved in the single tax movement, it does not come up. | 
them. It will be seen that the “real property’ mentioned, apd u 
which the tax is levied, includes the improvements on the land as well 
the land iteelf, and the board is not at liberty to make a special appraise 
ment of the value of the property, but must take it from the county assess 
ments made for the purpose of general taxation, in which all impr 
property is assessed, land and improvements together, in a joint sum. 
hold this not to be a just system of taxation. The taxation should as 
as nearas can be the burden to the benefited. The benefits from su 
public improvement acctue to the land or lots, and not to any improv. 


‘ments thereon. These cannot be increased in value, for with or without 


public improvements they can never be worth more than it will cost to put 


them there. The owner of a vacant lot or tract of land of equal valu 


just as much benefited as the one with improvements, and should y 
much. 
These assessments should always be upon the value of the land : ‘or. 


Jeaving out the improvements. But there is along step in the right direct! 
to leaving out of the assessment all personal property or products of h 
‘industry, except such improvements upop the land ; for under. the 
only that portion of the taxes levied upon such improvements can 
shifted upon non-property holders, or such as have only their labor to live 


: upon, which is a great relief to these classes. And there is another crying 


— on real — local improvements in towns 


— regulations as may be prescribed by law, to be. 


— —— fe salve ot the pouperty bebiers owe 


Apjustice, extending to all the industrial classes. 


evil not due to the law, bat which {t does not provide against, and that 
in all asset aments of improved lotsor lands and the improvements joi 
the value of the lot in the eatimate is put higher, and in most cases doubl 
what it would be if vacant, aud double the value of vacant lots of eq 
value.. This is on account of the sentiment which seems to prevail 


“where that the improved lot is worth more because it brings the owner an 
{ncome. 


But this is abaolutely false, as I have shown, and 
single taxets have a thousand times demonstrated, and this works a gt 
“A” owns a lo 
Main street, Little Rock, B an adjoining lot of equal value, each worth 
independent of improvements, 2,000. The assessor comes along an 
assesses “B's” property at €5,000 and “A’s” vacant lot at $2,000. If com 
plaint is made the aesessor explains: ‘‘ Your improvements you eay cos 
$2,000, I have put the lot at $3.000, $1,000 more than ‘B's’ lot, beca 
yours brings you a revenue and ‘8's’ vacant lot, so far as yielding 
profit, isa dead expense to him.” Assessments are nowhere made up 


"sought political preferment, His motto has been that in the acramble for office 


game is not worth the pursuit, although in the Pres‘dential campaign of 1860 h 
copted the appolatment of clector for the State at large on the Douglas ticke 
Canvaseed the State. He served as United States Attorney for the Eastern district 
Arkansas under President Andrew Johnson, and has served for some years as e 
man of the Democratic State Central Committee. 

Whatever thought Mr. Clark has had to spare from his — duties he 
mostly gives to the new philosophy, physical and psychological, promulgated b: 
such thinkers as Spencer, Huxiey, Tyndale, Mill, and others, and especially to 
appertains to political economy. It was from Sav’s work on political economy. 
Mr. Clark in his achool deys learned to abominate all restrictions Upon commerce 


any other productive industry, and from which he became grounded in the doctrine 

of ausolute free trade, of which he hase been a life-long advocate. He is: a 

believer in ‘the single tax of Henry George oe, —— the remedy, and ‘the only 
hich 
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‘menta. In tact, oka ouside a cltion vacant lands are assessed at almost 
a nominal valae, while the whole taxation to support government iz zaddled 
apon improved lands. The enormous injustice of this system may be con- 
- oelved when we consider that more than one-half of the lands of the State 
are owned and being bought up by specnlators, dom etic and foreign, to 
eld vavant on specalation.. 


| Gemma to see him W:.Ling in the Vita Nuova the records of his past love, : 


to be told that she was ‘‘ only philosopby,” and that her bright eyes were 
‘‘actentific demonstrations.”” It may be told to the credit of the wife that 
she acquiesced in their daughter being baptized Beatrice, ‘who lived in 
heaven with the angels and on earth in the soul of Dante.”” From the time 
of her husband’s extle, when the eldest child was but eight, she was left . 
with the sole charge of her children’s education, and their after lives bore 


— witness that sho did that work well and brought them up to honvur their | 


father, from whom the disasters of the times had divided them. 
The married life brought with it a certain measure of steadiness in pur- : 
suit and action. The state of Florence at the time when Dante etitered on. 


| his life as a citizen, was one of political agitation, caused in part or at 


ry f ay. 
once he mistiess and stiil accustomed to feel herself in one sense the capi- 
the world—for becoming the capital of Italy ; but ft ts scarcely posai- 
_ ble to conceive a combination of circumstances which could have made of 
Florence a.capital centre. The distinctness of her character could scarcely 
show {tself more completely than by the close unity which exists between 
her and her great poet. Dante is the very embodiment, the living soul of 


Florence, living and full of the moet vivid reality, though six centuries have 


“ passed since his eyes beheld “the sweet light of mortal day.“ The Flor- 
ence in which Dante was born was very much uolike thenoble, beautifailFlor- 
ence which is now, like Jerusalem, a joy of the whole earth, whose eplendor 
and serious beauty seem to justifiy the adoration of her which her children 
havealways chown. Genius has never proved its potency so mightily as 

by the way in which so many petty tumults of the thirteenth century, so 

many trifiing incidents passed out of all hamen {importance in the last ciz 
- hundred sears, have been held suspended in the fierce light of life, unable 
- to perish on account of their connection with thisone man. Even now 
cGritios discuss them hotly, and students pore ever old histories for further 


particulars of those street riots which led to so much bloodshed 


and. mfechfef. From these pictures of savage violence and 
- fawless excesses transmitted to us by the chronicles we turn in 
- amazement to the sublime verse of Dante. In a short breathing 


space between barbarous civil fends we find the Florentines founding in 


one year, 1202, the two great churches of Santa Maria del Flore and Santa 
Croce. After reading with admiration of the glories of Florence, of her 


tour great schools of grammar and logic, of her thirty hospitals with a 


" thousand. beds, of her innumerable churches and monasteries, we receive a 


aort of shock in passing on to the next sentence in which Villani boasts of 


- the-number of public officers who have the power of applying the torture 
to crimtaals. When Cavalcant! deliberately attempts to assassinate Corso 
_ Donat! in the street, only failing todoso through the swerving of his horse, 
and Dante himself makes Donati, in the “‘ Pargatorio,” utter a sentence of 
ferocious exaltation over the death of his brother, while in the midst of the 
~ poet's sublime theological speculations the blessed shade of his ancestor is 
- represented as shrinking from him in abhorrence because his murder was 
allll unavenged by his kinsfolk on earth. 
This blending of factious turbulence and intellectual culture, not only in 
he same society but in the same individual, would be inexplicable had we 
no other record of the times than that which registers their civil disorders. 
The middle ages would be an enigma incapable of solution did we not know 
that beside and within a society without cobesion or stability—with force 
‘for its law and violence as its princilple—there existed another body dis- 
elplined, orderly, and stable, whose essence was obedience, whose strength 
was meekuess, whose ideal, humility ; whose watchword, peace. The Cathe- 


dral. Square often, indeed, ran red with blood, but within the 
mother and child smiled 


in divine serenity from the altar. 
The sword ruled supreme in the narrow streets, but high above 
the rooftops the cross was set in heaven. Without keeping in mind 
that there was always this nucleus of order in the midst of chaos, of know!l- 
edge in the depth of ignorance, of civilization tn the heart of barbarism, or 

. by observing how, during the carnival of savage passion and’ ferocity 
described in the Florentine chronicles, art was receiving its most powerful 
_ Impulse, it is difficult to understand how Dante was possible. For not 
even Dante’s transcendent genius could have given us the “ Divine Com- 
edy“ unless he had breathed an atmosphere of general culture. Dante, 


rudo and unlettered, writing for a rude and unlettered people would still 


- have been a great post bat for his age alone; and his verso, even if it sur- 
-_vived, like some rugged northern Saga, a8 a curious relic of antiquity could 
ever as now form an integral part of the literature of Europe. 
Dante's. majestic allegory—almost the grandest fruit of christianity— 
reflects perfectly the two-fold teach! ags of the church in its subtleties of 
_ theological disquisition, on the one hand, and in its realistic treatment of 
. spiritual beliefs, recalling the simplicity of popular representations, on the 
other. For into its shadowy twilight peopled by spectres and abstractions, 
_ the human passion which was to dominate the -art of the fature is pro- 
_ jected with a foreglow of anticipation ; and in the introduction of the 
_ Mere woman tranefigured, indeed, in celestial radiance but still warm with 
Mving interest, the subtle change of key is already struck which preludes 
the triamphant pean of humanity—if the austere teaching of the past is 
- personified tn th: shade of Virgil and the living force of contemporary 
-feellug in the tierce Florentine himself, the dawning Renatssance—the 
: apotbeosis of humantty {s prefigured in the mystic smile of Beatrice. 


- Dante’s matriage took place in 1992. It wan made by his friends, and of 


_ the life, age, character or looks of the lady they chose we know next to noth- 
Ang. Dante never mentions her, aud ceems to have made no effort to see her 
efter bts banishment from Florence. Boccaccio describes her as a sbrew, 

and if wo follow him we are left to picture to ourselves a wretched home, 
tho wife nagging at a husband she could not understand, the husband 
“finding solace in successive firtations. It was just the kind of thing which 

such a writer, impure himself in taonght, if not in life, would be certain to 
sey. It must at least be admitted that Dante's seven children, born 
within seven years, ate prima facie evidence that: aah husband and the wife 


debate in the Council. 


least increased by commercial distress. The change from a feudal aria- 


-tocracy to one of wealth had been accomplished during tke early part of — - 


the thirteenth century. The final blow at feudalism had been struck in - 
1282 by a law which limited all participation in the government of the city . 
to those who had been enrolled in one of the seven guilds of the greater 
arts which had created its wealth. One result of this was that when Dante 
resolved to take his part in public life he had to qualify for one of these _ 
guilds, and as was natural for a student of natural ecience, he chose that. 
of Physicians and Apothecaries. In 1205 his name was enrolled in the 
Register of the Guild, and in 1296 and 1297 we find him taking part in the 
In 1300 we enter on a more critical perlod of his 
life. In that year occurred the firet jubilee of Boniface VIII., who ascended 
the papal throne in 1294. There is no direct evidence that Dante went to 
the jubilee as a pilgrim, but the circumstantial evidence is as strong as it 
can be from the vividness of hie description of what occurred at Rome 
during that time. It is certain, however, that in 1300 Dante, who had 
reached the age of thirty-five, was chosen to the highest position to which | 
asa citizen of Florence he could aspire; chosen not by iot,.as was the 
custom later, but by election, as one of the board of six called “Priors of 
the Arts.” The duties of the board were ‘‘the administration of the gov- 
ernment, the care that all should receive justice, and that the little and © 
weak should not be oppressed by the great and mighty.’’ Dante’s term 
of office extended from June 15 to August 15, 1300. Dante and hiscolleagues, - 
upon entering upon their new duties, were confronted by a critical con- 
dition of affairs. The peace and tranguility of the last few years of the 
thirteenth century were on the eve of making way for the usual turbulence 
and disorder which had for so long characterized Florence. Indeed, the . 
calm had been only in seeming, for the old elements of disturbance, sus- — 
picion and hatred between the nobles and the people, had not been 
removed; ‘the fires though buried were not extinct.” but. were smolder- 
ing, ready at the first opportunity to burst out afresh. The impending 
outbreak was occasioned by the rivalry of two powerful neighboring 
families, the Cerchi and the Donati. To the part Dante was forced to take 


- during his priorate and subeequent thereto in the struggles between these 
two houses is Jargely attributable his exile and the sufferings of his Ister ~~ 


years. Theembasey to Rome, upon which he set out in 1501, was the 
result of the plottings of Corso Donat!, the head of oue of these families. 
He little thought, as he atarted on his journey, that he was never to enter 

the gates of the city again, or what long years of euffering, poverty and | 
disappointment that embassy would bring with it. His embassy to Rome 
was upsuccezsful, and, his estates being confiscated and he proccribed, he 

wandered for fifteen years from one city of Italy to another, joining the 


other exiles in their endeavors to free Florence irom the yoke of herenemies. 


In the year 1316 the Florentines made peace with Pisa, and resolved on. 
something like an amnesty. The amnesty, however, was not unconditional, 
as the esiles who availed themselves of it were to pay a certain sum. 
according to the measure of their guilt, to walk with the malefactors’ 
cap on their heads and holdinga wax tape: ‘n their hands, behind the 
chariot of the Mint, to the charch of St. John, and there make an expiatory. 
offering to the saint. The conditions were accepted by many of Dante's 
companions, who appeared in due form in the procession on the festival of 
St. Jobn the Baptist, 1317, but he himself would not receive them. It was 
not thus that he would revisit his ‘beautiful St. John.’’ The letter in 
which he conveyed his refusal toa Florentine friend is eminently char- 
acterfiatic: ‘‘I have learned from your letters recelved by me with all due. 
reverence and affection after careful consideration and with a grateful 
mind, how fully your heart is set on my return to my country; and [ am. 
all the more bound by a sense of obligation since it is rarely the lot of 
exiles to find friends. Wherefore I make my answer to what they commu-. 
nicate, and if my reply should not be such as the pusillanimity of some | 
would wiab, I affectionately entreat you before you condemn it to weigh it: 
well and with mature deliberation. Behold then that which, through the 
letters of your nephew and mine and of many other friends, has been con- 
veyed to me as to the ordinance recently made at Florence touching the. 
return of the exiles, that should I be willing to pay a certain sum of mon 
snd submit to the ceremony of oblatfion I may remain as pardoned and © 
forthwith return. And is this, then, the glorious manner by which 
Dante Alighieri is recailed to his country after having endured 
exile for well nigh fifteen years? Has his innocence, mani- 
fest to all men; his continued labor and toll and study 
deserved this? Far be this ill-advised humility of the earthly 
heart from one who belongs to the household of philosophy, that he, after 
the fashion of a Clola (presumably some notorious malefactor) and other 
wretches of ill-fame should, as if admitting defeat, suffer himself to be 
thus offered. Far be it from one who isa preacher of righteousness that 
having suffered wrong, he should pay money to those who did the wrong 
as though they were his benefactors. No, my father, this is not my way of 
returning to my country ; but if any other can be discovered by you or by 
others which does not derogate from Dante’s fame and honor, I wili wi 
no lingering steps_accept it. But, if by such a course there is no entrance 
to Florence found for mo, Florence I will never enter. What! Can I not: 


everywhere look out on the sun and the stars? Can I not everywhere 


under heaven contemplate the truths that are most sweet and precious. 
unless T first — myself to the benple and state of Florcnce atelp 
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neset and clothed in ignomiy? Bread, I imagine, will mot fail me.’ 


gates of Ficrence were thus self-closed by tho exile agaiast hic. 


getern. Of his life at Ravenna we have but scanty recorde; but we note 
with entisfaction that those last years at EKsveana were cheered by the 
mace of hisdeughter Boatrice. In 1353, nearly thirty years after his 
death, Fiorence gave tardy signs of recognition of her greatest son, and 
eutresied Boccaccio with the sum of ten golden florins to 
paid to Sister Beatrice, daughter of Dante, a nun in a convent 
at Ravenna. Teonts-thres yeats later Fiorence decreed the elec- 
20f@ professor or lecturer on the “‘ Divine Comedy” at a salary of a 
beundired golden disrins. The choice fell upon Boccaccio, who had always 
| B worshipper of Dante, but he died three years later, only having 

eal the seventeenth veree of the seventeenth canto of the “ Inferno.” 
Dante be really an abbreviation of Durante, “lasting ”’ or “ permanent,’’ 


eo mame was truly a prophetic one. For centartes he has been the inspira- 


pan of all the world, and Carlyle predicts for him ten listening centaries 
mere. “Almost all other poets have their seasons,” says Lowell, “‘ bat 
‘Dante peoctrates to the moral core of thoce who once fairly come withia 
is apbere, and posecases them wholly. His readers turn students and his 
us zealots, and what wasa tacte becomes a religion. The homeless 
nds a home {n thousands of gratefal hearts and comes from exile 


mo. 


- THE FREE TRADE FIGHT. 
i ; HENRY GEORGE, JK. : 
rthecaption of «Making Free Trade an Issue,” the Washington 
af Gaterday published the following as a plece of political information: 


$s No use, vou can’t keep a young man down in this Congress. All 
yyomthsare Lound tocome to the front and take a hand in running 


Valiams, and Hoar; : 


ing robable that 

are not comecious that t ey are making the tssue for the 

arty they do this, and p»-sibiy some of them would not like tc veu- 
Sure 20 tar aste <ec'are for absolute free trade at this time, but that is 
ebrat what ther are dettg. The ducumen: is an argument for abwulute 
Sree trade, and the obj-ct of thess who are promoting ite circulation asa 
campaign decumet isto bring the Demucratic party squarely out for free 
trade, as opposed to mere tanff reduction. Each of the million documents 
Willi be handed arcand among a zgtvat want resders in a country commu- 
wiry. Ther will 2ointo every corner of the country nnd-r al. pere-sioual 
fre kasa Democratic document. Not ove man in 10,000 will doubt for a 
Suemem that they are sent out as en authorized exp siuon of the issue of 
Bhe ceupaign by the Democratic campaigo commiuce. The man who 
‘Deliovresin free trade wil insist upon b's protectionist neighbors readiug 
the decament. This will excite the controver-s, and the party division in 
cork Iatle commavity will be mede upon that fue. This is what Me. 
Suhnee ts aiwing at, and that he snould succord to a very gteat extent is 
piney Jogcal aud ble. The Democratic campaiga commitiee would 
S08 wach ichor and no litle embarrassment in follo«ing about bebind this 
@opement with the expl «nation that it docs not exartls present the i-sue of 
the: sign asthey wonld have it. it is ana official docament of the 
, tt have frank on it, aud it is sent out by a great number of Demo- 
jmombers, some of them very old ones, who ought to know the party 


This brief, pointed article was from the pen of Mr. John Miller, one of 
Drightest of the many bright young mon that sit in the press gallery at 
Capitol. What Nr. Miller save is perfectly true. It is certainly Mr. 

Sohnewn'’s intention to maka the coming Presidential and Congressional 
8 as radical and aggressive as he can, and in this he is supported by 
ay all the Democrat, in the House of Representatives who just now are 
giving expression to any opiulons whatever on the tariff question, ivclud- 
@mpong them mavy of the mon who voted for the ciection of Mille to 
She Bpcakerahip on account of his radical free trade principles, and a large 
per of Speaker Crips lieutenants and sapporters, who, if not sick and 
ofthe abilly-challying tariff policy pursued in the House, are et any 
Bate forced by their constituents to take advanced ground. Mr. Johnson 
78 tbat 20 far ac ho can see things have come to such a passin the House 
gna the ecutinent for radical expression bas become uo general that to tell 
She regular, wachive going Democrat, the frec trade Democrat, and the single 
= Democrat apart “‘it is vecessary to put a tag on every man.”’ 
‘The plain trath ic that daring the demoralization that set in in conse- 
eof the defeat of Mr. Mills, and this acquisition of the leadership by 
quem who were not radical cnongh to command the confidence of the rank 


THE STANDARD. 


themecives with large quantities for distribation in their districts. Letters: 
asking for the book are commencing to pour in, and a good many member. 
besides Mr. Johnson are astonished at the extent and eagerness of the 

The Republican leaders are astonished, too, and are manifesting thei 
eurpries and dismay in cynical utterances aad quickened operations o 
cheir statistical and literary bureau, which bas hitherto run out every cam 
paign the same old protectionist matter without any competition to speak 
of. Now for the frat time this bureau Anas a real competitor, one tha 
from all ends of the country is deluged with demands for its literature. 
_ The way in which the Republicans look upon this unexpected move 
apparently the greater part of the Democratic majority in the House was 
shown this week when Mr. Johnson carried one of the first copies of th 
book over to the Republican side to show it to the leaders there. ‘* Whs 
do you think of it?” he said substantially to ex-Speaker Reed. — 

“I think this,” was the reply, “that the circulation of this book wi 
make good Republican votes.” 

The member from Oh‘o amiled in his most genial manner an 
“« Would you Iike to put some out?” : 

**Qh, yer; I'll put come out,” responded the other. po TEE 

The member from Ohio looked delighted. ‘‘Will you truly?” exclats 
he. ‘I'll send you a thousand copies for your district.” — 

The ex-Speaker paused a moment, and then, in his charactoristio w 
said: ‘I'll send them out; I'll send them to bell!” eit 

The plain fact is that Mr. Reed, like Mr. Barrows, of Michigan, and all 
the other Republican members of Congres:, clearly sees the danger to. 
protective idea in allowing a clear issue to be made with the principle « 
i790 trade; but he does not. see how to prevent it. Mr. Johnson and his 
Democratic colleagues, on the other band, are erranging uvi only to m 
all demands but to pour copies of the irea trade book into every closel) 
contested Congressional district, and to send two coples to every p 
published in the United Si:tes, and another copy to every public librar 
and reading room. Every man and woman whose heart is in the figh 
should help to urge forward the dlecussion. He should write to his Con 
gressman for books and suggest where the circulation of books will do 
good ; and he should stir his friends to similarly write. Congressmen feel 
wonderfully encouraged and emboldened by letters ; avd every letter tel 
In this way thousands and thousands of voters can be reached with the 
gospel of free trade in the next fow weeks, before either of the 
national conventions have assembled. be — 


GIVE U8 FREE TRADE. oo 
in the couree of hia speech in the free wool debate, Congressman’. 
De Witt Warner of New York made no concealment of his free t 


opinions. He said: — 

I come from a district which, in the amount of wages paid for ekiil 
Jabor each year, and in the extent and variety of its industries, is, perba 
the greatest manufacturing district in the United States; more than that, 
I come from a district where there is perhaps a more thorough organ 
tiun of stilled labur on an intelligent and independent basis than in ap 
other district in the United States. es 

The wage-euruers there, sir, are perfectly well aware of what there is in 
this tariff matter. They kaow perfectly well what it means. They see 
ship coming ir opposite the street in which they live, and from it coming, 
without any duty, the men whom their employers can hire to take their 
placee—tfree trade in tiesh and blood. At tbe same time they see on the 
decks of that sh'p goods they want, but are not allowed to buy until they 
have been through the custom bouse, in order to make them take the alter- 
native of buying foreign goods at higher prices or paying an additional 
bonus to their emplovers. And they bave sent mo here, by a majority of 
between 8 000 and 9,000, to say to my colleagues in Congress and to wage- 
earners all over the land, that they do not want any protec'fon. All the 
want ts a free Geld and no favor, and the same right and privilege to buy. 
whatever they need wherever they can gut it cheapest, as their employer 
now has to buy the labor that crowds hither, duty free, trom foreign 
nations. 

They are not sfraid of fair competition, sir. They are ready to weet: it 
from any quarter. What they demand, however, is fair treatment. They 
demand, sir, the chance to get the fuil money value for their wages, anc 
not to be compelled to expend them at the great national pluck-me-store of 
the protected industries that our tariff has built to fleece them. 

It is fair, too, that on behbslf of the manufacturing employers in my dis 
trict I should mske a brief statement. Many, if not the majority of the 
are engaged in what are known as the protected industries. A large prc 

of them are enthusfastic Democratic reformers or free. traders 
And of the emall mtaority who still vote with the R-publican party and 
w :0 express allegiance to the doctrine of protection, there is but an itnsig: 
nigcant number who do not frankly admit that, so far as their own busi 
ne 8 is concerned, they would be better off were there no tariff whater 
They know perfectly well the causee which have made the 
prosperity ; they know perfectly well that the factories which 
crowd every block are not there because either of great agri- 
cultural wealth upon the island or of its natural riches in the 
raw materialsof manufacture. They are there, sir, and they are prospe 
ing there, sir, because New York City, — as she does at the gate of the 
nations, is the place to which can be gathered from every clime, most 
cheaply aud in best assortment, the raw materials of the manafactares in 
which they wish v0 engage, and, in turn, the same city, on account of the 
same facilities ‘or commerce, is the spot waence can be marketed to every 
part, not merely of our own land, but of the globe, every variety of manu- 
factare ot which they shall bave been the producers. ee, See 

Of the small proportion who still are Republicans and protectionista, the 
most of them frankly inform me that it is not because they make any 
thing out ot it, but — — bave somehow gotten the idea that it 
better for eomebodv else somewhere. 

As a@ matter of fact, the only delegation which, while this discussion 


for me to. 


pent of 





Narrows are.the lines of shipping that bear our commerce to every part of 
the world. Radiating in to every part of our common country ate the 
railroads which bea: our trade westward, and which bring the Western 
commerce castward—all of them, sir, the prompt thankegivings of a 
people too appreciative and too intelligent to let their talents lie wrapped 
‘a napkip. And whoever interferes with that trade, I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, not merely does a wrong against the miliions of Europe who want to 
buy the produce which America wishes to sel), not merely against us who 
make our gain from trade, but more than all against the American farmer, 
whose sole hope of prosperity consists in being given greater facilities 
for selling in Europe what the European millions want to buy, and being 
allowed to receive thence what they, in turn, can supply him cheaper than 
he can get it elewhere. : 


SINGLE TAX NEWS. 


| ho Single Tax le a tax on land, regardion of its improvements and in 
- proportion teitsvaine. It implice the abolition ofall ether forme of tnx- 
ation, and the collection ef the public revenues frem thie seurce 
alene. It weuld be » because land values are ment ensily 
-gpprataed ; WIRE, because, by discouraging the withdrawal ef land frem 
gue and encouraging its improvement, it wenld expand eppertunities fer 
(aber, augment wealth, and Increane the rewards ef industry and thrift; 
u because every one weuld pay taxce in proportion te the value of 
the land, of right the commen property of all, which he appropriated te his 
own use; and vet. becauece it weuld fall net upen inher, enterprice, and 
thrift, but upon the value of a special privilege. It le more fully explained 
in the Single Tax Piatform in unether column; and in “* Progress und 
Peverty,”® by Henry George, every point is diecussed and every ebjection 
answered. . 
athe, underlying principle of the single tax—that the earth belongs equally to all. 


way to secure substantial justice is to tax the occupant an @ count 
equal to the — value of the land—is sound.—Journal of the Knights of Lavor, 


September ; 
We have no hesitation fu d our belief that the ideal taxation ffes in the 


: im dec 
' Single Land Tax, laid exclusively on the rental value of land, independent of improve 
‘ments.—New York Times, Jan . 2801. 
The best and surest sub of taxation is the thing that perforce stays in one place. 
that is land.—New York Sun, August 26, 1991. — 
Every one of these taxes [on commodities and buildings) the ostensible taxpayer— 
the men on the asseseor’s books—shifts to other shoulders. The o tax he cannot 
shift is the tax on his land values.—Detroit News, November 1, 1881. 
The Bee does not say that it will never be a full-fi single tax advocate It 
- Believes in it in theory now ; it pauses only on the threshold of doubt as to the expe- 
diency under existing clrcumstances.—Sacramento iCal.) Bee. 
The products of individual industry shoul:! remain at all times untaxed. Take the 
=: OM rental value of land without regard for improvements, no matter what it 
amounts to. The community could put this fund to better uses than the individual 


 Jandlords,—St. Louis Chronic 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE SINGLE TAX LEAGUE. 


~The National Committee is carrying on the newspaper work of the Mem- 
puis committee in supplying news companies with single tax matter for 
- their ready prints and plates. — 
Receipta for week ending May : 
L. Boeelli, Danb — 
8. D. Gaion, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 


Balanve reported last week..... 
Balance on hand................. 


~~ Guo. 8t. Jounx LRavens, Secretary. 
uy PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT. 
Pursuant to the ca’l of W. H. T. Wakefield, the member of the National 
_Committee from Kansas, a single tax conference for Kansas will be held at 
Wichita, on June 13, 14, and 15, for the purpose of perfecting a State organ- 
ization. Wichita is the prinaipal city of Jerry Stmpson’s Congressional 
- district, and the Congressional convention at which he will be renominated 
is to meet there on the 14th of June. 
In 1850 New York city deeded to the Woman’s Hospital a large picce of 


land, comprisiug the block bounded by Forty-niath and Fiftieth streets 


and Fourth and Lexington avenues. As a condition of the grant it was 
provided that this land should not be sold without the permission of the 
city. It is now reported that the New York Central Railroad Company has 
offered $1,000,000 for the site which cost the hospital nothing. and on which it 
has never been required to pay a penny of taxes, and application for permis- 
_ ston to eell is reported to have been made. This has aroused some sensible 
but timed opposition in the Board of Aldermen, and the Manhattan Single 
Tax Club has taken up the matter. It argues that ‘‘tho exemption of the 
institution from taxation for the past thirty odd years has been sufficient 
favor to show to a private enterprise, over which the city exercises no con- 
trol or supervision ;”’ and that ‘the consent the institution now asks for is 
- tantamount to a proposition that the city donate to it a round $1,000,000 ;” 
and submits that ‘‘a proper and just disposition of this matter would be 
-. for the city to agree to erect for the Woman’s Hospital a new building, to 
cost not to exceed $300,000, and that the city’s title to the land bounded by 
Forty-ninth street, Fourth avenue, Fiftieth street, and Lexington avenue be 
revived ; that the city then proceed to rent the recovered area at 5 per cent. 


of its value; appraisements and renewals of leases to be made and com- 


pated in the same manner as is done by Trinity corporation, the Sailor’s 
‘Snug Harbor, and other estates in New York city that give ground leases.” 
This, it is shown, would net the city an ever-increasing revenue, certainly 
-. pot less to begin with than 850,000 per annum, which could be applied 
towards diminishing the tax burden now borne by the taxpayers, and thus 
all would benefit, and the action of the city would insure equai rights to al; 
and special privileges to none. 
. DISCUSSION IN CHICAGO. 

The last meeting of the Chicago Single Tax Club seems to have been 
rather lively as well as instructive. In reporting it Warren Worth Bailey, 
the president of the club, says: 

The address.of Mr. Ralph E. Boyt on “ Politica aud Taxation” was one 
- of the Boek entertaining taet the club bas bad the pleasure of hearing in a 
ong Walle, My. Hoyt has 9 remarkable facility of expression, and hi 


‘taxed ; 
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understanding of the question he undertook to. discuss was thorough and” 
comprebensive. A number of bright anecdotes and clever illustrations 
served admirably to enhance the taking qualities of an address that 
otherwise was altogether enjoyable. 

Mr. James A. Hearne, Mr. Haml'n Garland, Mr. Charles 8. Prizer, of 
Reading, and Mr. Johuson, of Philado'phia, were present. and each was: 


‘requested to join in the general discussion, Mr. Garland alone complying. 


He took occasion to defend the third party movement, which Mr. Hoyt had 
said offered nothing to induce the support of single tax men, and in the 
course of his remarks he expressed the opinion that the members of the 
Chi--ago Single Tax Club were Democrats first and single tax men after- 
wards. He said he was tired of partisan politics. He was for the third 
party because it meant a revolution. There was much ifn its platform he 
could not accept, but were the platforms of the Democrats and Republi- 
cans any better? He waned the old parties broken up, and he avowed 
the belief that this end was within sight throuch the means of the new 
political power, with which be had enthustastically allied himself. He 
thought the tariff question of small importance. He was a free trader, but . 
he didn’t regard the robbery which pretection involved as comparable with 
that involved fn the railway monopoly. He theuzht he was rebbed more: 
every time he made the trip between Boston and Chicago than he was in a 
whole year by the tariff. 
It was greatly regretted that Mr. Garlind left immediately after he had 
spoken. Had he staid Mr. Furbish, Mr. White and Mr. Hornstein would 
have entertained him with views somewhat different from those he voiced. 
Bat he went away with Mr. Hearne, and onlv the audience had the pleasure 
of hstening to the gentlemen named. Mr. Furbish was particularly bril- 
liant on this occasion and fairly convulsed his auditors by his splendid sal- 
lites. He sarcastically complimented Mr. Garland on his escape from par- 
tisan politics by going over to the third party, and then, leaving him, sailed 
into certain pious gentlemen who had been exchanging correspondence 
regarding an endowment by one of them of a theclogical seminary. His 
effort was one of the happiest he has ever made before the Chicago clab. 
Nor was Mr. White less happy. In his way he was quite as brilllant as 
Mr. Farbish, and, while expressing regret;that Mr. Garland-was not present, 
he could not let what that gentleman had satd pass unchallenged. He had 
a doubt whetber Mr. Garland knew bow much he was robbed by either the 
railway monopoly or the tariff confidence game. He gave some figures 
showing that through the operations of the latter the conntry was annually 
fleeced to the extent of perhaps a thousand millions. Mr. White justified 
the course of the single tax men in snuvporting the Democratic party. It 
was goingin the right direction. The present Congress was not. fooling 
with tariff reform. It was strikingstraight for absolu’e free trade, and its 
action should encourage our people to keep on with their work of stimula- 
tion and practical — , 
Mr. Hornstein aleo ~poke in mnch the aame vein, especially dwelling upon 
the nominatton of Judge Altgeld by the D-mocrats for the governors vip of 
Ilinots as a happy sign of the times. Judze Altgeld is a radicsl—I should 
almost say a single tax man—and it marks a sharp departure from old con- 
servatiem that he was chosen bs the Democrats in preference to such men 
as General Black and Judge Hunter. 
Mr. Hoyt closed the discussion with a few pointed remarks and the meet- 
ing ended with high good humor and sati:faction prevailing. 


E. O. Brown epeaks next, and on the 19th Editor James O'Donnell, of the | 
Bloomington Leader, and C. S. Darrow are expected. Thesubject probably _ 
will be ‘‘ Crooked Taxation.” 


MK. BROKAW’S WOBKE. 


Dubuque is one of the Iowa towns in which the seed sown by W. Edwin. - 
Brokaw is sprouting. Mr. Brokaw lectured there last winter toasmall 
aud!ence, but he made a deep impression upon these who heard him; fn ~ 
the slang of the day, he touched the button and they have done the reat. 
A ficurishing club with an active membership has been established, of 
which Jacob Zangmeister is chairman, David Drummond treasurer and T. 
W. Graham secretary. It meets on the second Wednesday of every month. 
Pyblic opinion is unconsciously responding to the agitation, as it has done 
in so many other places. Single tax. discussion is common, and a 
disposition is apparent among officials to remedy such old abuses as the 
undervaluation of vacant lots. Heretofore iand speculators have been 
favored on the plea that property which y!elds no income should be lightly 
but the assessor this year, who was elected as an 
{ndependent endorsed by Republicans, promises to pay no attention 
to increases in assessing land, but to assess at full value. As 
there is a great deal of vacant land in Dubuque which haa 
been for years assessed at from 10 to 49 per cent. of its true value, while 
improved lots were assesced at nearly selling value, it is expected that: 
a marked decresse in taxes in improved property will be shown. The 
Dubuque Club hag subscribed for 1(.0 copies of Brokaw’s new paper, ond 
bas prepared resolations in support of Tom Johnson’s District of Colum- 
bia single tax bill. , 

The San Francisco Club adopted resolutions congratulating and thanking 


‘Tom L. Johoson for having, in the late tariff debate in the House of Repre 


sentatives, made the first single tax speech ever made in Congress. 
GKOWTH IN MISSOURI. 


Jobn C. Bender, of St. Joseph, Mo., who bas good opportunittes for 
observation in his State, believes that the single tax ideais growing rapid: 
in towns, and that its slower growth in farming communities is duetothe _ 
difficulty of getting literatuce into the hands of farmers. In corroboration 
of his opinion a; to cittes, he calls attenion to a lecture before the Commer- 
cial Club, at Kansas City, approved by the Star of that place, in which the. 
single tax for local improvements was advocated by a prominent non- 
resident land owner. Charles D. Hubbard was the lecturer. He distinctly 
declared in favor of levying ‘special taxes against the land’ alone irre- 
spective of improvements” as ‘ta just and desirable assignment of the 
hurden.“ He belfeved that it is not only possible, but desirable that the 
improvement of Kausas City should proceed under this land value tax sya : 
tem. ‘Just as the landlord,” he said, “‘owesto the tenant the furnishing. 
of attractive, well-kept premises, so it may be‘said the land owner owesto ~ 
the people the furnishing of a finished, attractive, well-kept city.” The . 
springing up everywhere of such men as Mr. Hubbard makes the phenom- 
enal progress of our movement, and will explain to old fogy Democrats, 
ifthey give attention to it, why the Johneons and the Simpsons are so 
“‘gnaccountably popular.” 

And it is a mistake to suppose that progress among farmers is slow. At 
first blush they. oppoge the single tax, because they understand from 
ignorant editors that it would make farmers bear ail the burden of taxation. 


his | But jt fe ensily explained to them and they are the quickest of converts, 




















Ss crare — use, but when 
That isthe way Farmer N. L. 


oa Mr. Ecklund is one of 


FROM AN ALLIANCE ORGaN. 


ide the boundarice of civilization. — —— 
rene of them 


— — —— received aince the initial article on this sabject 
— chez wel have to increase their clerical force to do justice to 
eo have single tax manuscript to last us for tho 


= years. —— 
— Saturdey Argus, vai es Ind., a ae that “the bratniest, most 
|, most conragcous, and most practical workers in the present 
mgreas are the hand{fal of absolute free traders and single taxers. With 
peo-stranged plan of work or organization,” it says, “‘they seem to 
auletiy, but determinediy gone to work to do the duty that came 
at bend. Tom L. Johnson, from Cleveland, Obio, bas so far taken 
we lend, while Jerry Simpoon scems to be fully abreast with him. ‘Already 
Shere men ore making their inflaence felx in Congress in the single tax 


— dice ba dove ot sie single tax in almost every 
_ 3s latest contribution is a special trom New York city showing how 
is acowwalated here by people who own the land, and what it costs 

the laniices people for permission to live in their own city. 
bt Fettstown, Pa., Charles 8. Prizer, whose portrait appears this weck in 
Pp persena!l colemn, gave a lecture on taxation to an attentive audience 
@Med Weksenkorn’s Hall. The Pottstown Ledger reports the lec- 
‘which it describes as *‘gracefal and entertaining,” in a remarkably 
eoevect. condensation. Hefore the audience — objections were 


a SIKGLE faX LEGISLATOR. J 
The Daily Columbian, of New Westaninster, British Columbia, reports a 
aensien of the provincial jegiclature in which one of the members, Mr. 


Brown, replied to attacks made men Me slnate (a5 comstnents Mr. 


, in speaking of a meet- 
was composed of single 


coverament said the other 4 
sag eld thie. Srown's) constituency, that 
Sausre, seclalicts and communists. is far ac those icnlar utterances 
to their own bands. 
as to how they should deal with matters 


Va put before the world what were Mr. George's single tax ideas, and if 


eneceuld £00 anything communictic in that. be would like to know it. | 


eoniueag le tax With socialism and ism,the Premier made 
avery grest mletake, and wae: utterly ignorant of what he “a talking 


‘There is mo single tax movement known as such in France, but we can 
gee fro the brief and blundcring cable despatches that the principle is eat- 
"$s way into the public mind. The labor movement there is urging 

9 ahelition of the octrol, the syatem of internal protection which still. pre- 

walls ta France, and the adoption for municipal revenues of a tax on land 
Sente and the full taxation of vacant land. 
‘The Meurve Circle of tha Economic Reading Circle held {ts seventh class 
at the residence of Professor 1. E. Wilmarth, Brooklyn, on Saturday, the 
Nias. There were cightcen women and cleven men preeent. Mies Alice 
‘Thatcher, of Orange, N.J., was moderator for the class. The lesson, 
Distribution, and Consumption,’' was discussed. The leasons 
which are studied in these classes are those which are regularly published 
‘Sus Braupany, and which are being printed In tract form. Mrs. Chase 
ses Conpmen entertained the circle with songs aod recitations. 
- AFTER STREST RAILWarYs. 

At the mecting of the Phlisdelphia Single Tax Socicty held on Thursday 
April 28, resolutions were adopted to the effect that, as the street 
sorporations of the city have persistently violated the contracts 

geod upon them by their charters, and as the city has the legal right to 
mo possession of the railways, the time has come for such actien by the 
i . Copies of these resolutions were sent to the daily papers, 
wore published by many of them, attracting considerable attention to 
counting considerable talk in the city about our society snd the reso- 


avis of Boston bes written and bed printed st jhis own expense a 
pompblet which be calls “‘ A Saggestion to the Boston Typographical 
Me. 18." evo mrens —— of the single tex and of ite 


now, and —— the subject or settle 


beoausso it 


are in effect orders upon banks and bankers for the. transfer of accounts 
upon their books, and are an improvement upon the use of money very ~ 
much as money is an improvement upon pure barter. They substita 

bookkeeping for money. If every person were a bank depositor, and every 
bank were connected with every other by means of a perfect clearing house 


syatem, all necessity for money except as pocket change would disappear: 


fu such case the check, the note, or the bill of exchange, operating as an 
order upon the bookkeepers of banks and clearing houses, would effect. 
the transfer of debits and credits the world over, so that all trade. would 
be pure barter, treed from the difficulties incident to pure barter in prim- 
itive conditions. But every person is not a bank depositor, nor are banks 
perfectly connected by clearing houses ; therefore, some money is still. 
necessary. Imperfect as banking is at present, however, it is eetimated 
that 90 per cent. of all trading transactions are effected without the trans 
fer of money, by the simple process of transferring debite and credits 0 
the books of banks and clearing houses. Thus, banking facilitates é 
ing, and as trading is producing, bankers are producers. 


SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS. 


Divisions A and O—Hon. P. G. Lester, M. C., Washington, D. Cc. 
gentleman is a representative from Virginia, and in reply to a letter urg 
ing him to support Mr. Johnson’s bill, he asks the old questions, ‘ 
should land pay all the tax?’ “‘ Why should my lot, worth §1,000, cottage 
on it, pay as much as yours, with a $10,000 factory or nothing on it?” = 

Divisions B and P—John C. Freund, editor Dolgeville (N. Y.) Herald, 
McKinley Republican, published a letter from one of the corps with edito- 
rial comments. Admits theoretical value for the single tax but thinks socia 
conditions must be better before it could be initiated. : 

Division C—-A. L. Taggart, Morristown, Pa. 7 

- Division D—James G. Mc8parren, Furnice, Lancaster County, Pa. 

Division F—R. H. Thomas, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

These gentlemen are members of the Pennsylvania Tax Conference held 


_at Harrisburg, February 4._ This body {s to Prepare amendments to the 


‘laws cf Pennsylvania. 

Division E—Charles. Spiers, Mobile, Ala., extensive market gardener, and 
a politician who ‘s_willing to investigate. 

Division G—Hon. Daniel Smith, State Senator, Mobile, Ala. . Has been 
approached on the subject.’ Urge bis further investigation and reasons 
therefor. 

Division H—Wm. Gartside, Richmond, Ind., of the Diamond Flash Manv- 
facturing Company, is interested, but should receive letters explaining the 
neceasity for the acceptance of our principles. 

Division I—Jeese C. Stevens, Centreville, Ind., writer and —— in 
the farmer’s movement. Explain from farmers’ standpoint. eee 

Division J—The Sun, Richmond, Ind., will publish letters on the single 
tax. 

Division K—B. L. Roberts, Canton, Miss., recently .iesued a ‘clreular 
showing the need of better roads, and advocates the issuance of county 


‘bonds. See page 7, Stanparn of April 6, for suggestions as to building of 


country roads. 

Division L—Rev. 8. M. Wilbur, Unitarian Church, Portland, Ore., ts! 
liberal.minded man. He was given as a target last January. I should like 
to hear from bis replies to this division what ‘Ampreesion: has. been made 
upon him. 

Division M—Professor Joseph Anderson. 

Division N—Professor J. A. Martin. 

These gentlemen are at the Alcorn University (colored) at Rodne Migs 
and should become interested in a — which ones a care fo 
poverty of a landless race. : 

Members and others will please remember that I am always glad 
names of possible targets. 


New York, 1674 Broadway. MaBIAN Dana MACDANIBL, a 


GLORY THAT COMES HIGH. Ken 
R. G. Brown bad a discussion in the columns of the Memphis Com 
with the editor, and when it ended the Memphis Daily Unionist. offei 


its contemporary the following advice : 

Do not mix with the single tasers. They are the ———— w 
politics, Right or wrong, they can wallop the life out of any controversial- 
ist that comes ageinst them. There is glory in fighting them, but it comes 
too high. There may be pleasure, but it is 80 acute as to wear the ekin off. 
The wisest and easiest way out for an ordinary mortal is for him to 
penitently smite his breast and say: ‘‘ Domine, non sum dignis.” Whe 
the single taxers build a pine-knot fire in the middle of the big road th 
commercial man should walk around it. At the present — he is in it. 


% PRATT PORTRAITS. 

Oue of the best books of the vear, if not the very best in the: line. 
of light literature, 1s Anna Failler’s ‘‘ Pratt Portraits, sketched in a Ne 
England suburb,” published by the Putnams, of New York. It contains 
thirteen character sketches, cach forming a separate atory of absorbing 
interest, charmingly told, and all ate connected by the diversified family. 
ties of four generations. The characters aro admirably portrayed, the 
stories are varied and ative with incident, the atmosphere is Yankee and — 
home-like, and unforced pathos is relieved with occasional dashes of fem-. 
inine humor. It is just the book for an hour’s leisure; but, more than. 
that, it is a book to read over and over again, either through and through 
or with here a dip and there another, and 01 e meu worthy a favorite { 
in the home library. 


THERE IS NO ESCAPE. 
Referring to Tae STANDARD's ausv er to Senator Jobn Sherman's 


ment that two-thirds of the voters in cities puy no taxes and have the 
fit of the savings of the other third, the Dubuque (lowa) Telegraph | 


‘Mr. Sherman nor anybody else can successfully refute this | 
isa — of fact and trath. . Whether he ova caxable 





OBJECT LESSONS 
This department contains facts, gathered ‘from all parts of the world, that are 


- of current interest and permanent value, and {illustrate social and political prob- 
: lems. Information from trustworthy sources is solicited. _- 


— BSAVED BY LAND VALUES. 
‘New York Times. 


Daring the last two years capitalists have tried to get possession of 
* Brooklyn Art Association building, in Montague street, to convert it int 
a big office building. The late Gordon L. Ford sought to do this, and he 
quietly bought up nearly all the stock of the concern, but died before he 
_ could carry out his idea. ‘Since then it has been reported that the People’s 
~ ‘Teast Company had secured possession, but President Campbell denied it. 
The land on which this building stands is the only thing of value the 
- association possesses, but it has so increased in value that shares in th 
association have, by this fact alone, been put above par. One of the things 
that has prevented a sale is the feeling that the city onght to bave an art 
building, but that will probably disappear when the new Institute of Arts 
and Sciences is completed and the old Art Association is merged in that, as 
it must be eventually. 
The Academy of Music, adjoining the art rooms, occupies a similar post 
tion. Financially, it has never been a success, but the great increase in 
the value of the land to over 1,000,000 has caused the stock to be quoted 
-at about 150. It, too, will come into the market for business purposes ie 
a fow years. 


{8 THIS TRUE ⸗ 
Market mon doing business at Central Market, a one-story shed, bounded 
by Broadway, Seventh avenue, and Forty-eighth street, in the city of N 
York, tell this story : The ground comprises between six and seven city. 
lote, and the space is divided into stalls and rented to butchers, green 
grocers, etc. When Broadway was widened many years ago, the cit 
- oondemned a strip fifty feet wide, foe which a sum was paid to th 
_ owner in excess of the original cost to him of the entire tract. Within t 
past twenty years the population of the vicinity has been increased b 


tully 100,000. The net rentals of the market equal $20,000, or 4 per cent. 


- on $500,000. Indeed, the owner refused an offer of $450,000 from partie 
who contemplated buildivg a fine hotel. The assessors consider the pro 


a erty as — and, therefore, value it for taxation at less than 


GOOD SENSE FROM AN UNEXPECTED SOURCE. 
‘Henry Clews. 
The constant tendency in all civilised communities is toward cheapening 

= of production. Year by year clothing costs less, and coal ought to cost 

‘consumer lese. The main reason why it does not cost less is that trade 
coal is not strictly free; nearly every ton that comes to market is loaded: 
with a tax that is imposed upon it by the necessity of paying somebod 

interest on the par bonds that were sold from 90 per cent. all the way down 
_. 00.30 to raise money to pay schemersa’ prices for coal mines, coal and form 

companies, and worthless branch railroads. Over the great anthracit 
deposits of Pennsylvania has been erected during the slow years a ricket 
mase of corruption, reckless flnanciering, insolvency, aud ultimate conspir 


acy against the rights of the public. To attempt to reconstruct this 


toppling edifice would be useless; and the efforts of syndicates and bankers. 
to lift it up into symmetry and strength resolve themselves into mere stock- 
_jobbing tricks, with cupidity as the jack-ecrew. But the deposits them: 
selves are. perfectly honest and healthy. There they repose under. th 
-earth’s surface, untainted by fraud, and the firm friend of the people. Thi 
State should own them, and should farm them out to those people who will 
_ distribute them to dealers and consumers at the lowest competitive prices: 


TARIFF INCREASES THE PRICE. 
-Brickett’s Cobden Pellets. 
A & revenue tariff patd into the United States treasury adds “just that 
amount to the cost of an article. No one disputes this statement. A pro- 
tective tariff adds to the cost of an article just the amount that is needed to 
_ protect. This statement may be disputed before examined, and we there- 
coro explain it. In order to be constitutional a protective tariff must be a 
tariff for revenue so high that goods will not be imported. Now suppose 
‘an article can be imported free of duty at a cost of $1, while a similar 
article made in the United States would cost $1.25, to protect this a_ tariff 
' for revenue must be placed on the foreign article at 25 per cent. at least, 
and may be placed at 70 per cent. If the rate is fixed at 70 per cent., then 
. any goods imported would be increased in price just that amount, but, as 
"25 per cent. is enougk to protect, the increase in cost of home manufactures 
over the forcign price need be only 25 per cent. 


FARM LAND. 
. Adapted from L. E. Wilnarth in New Earth.* 

- aNew York State has thirty millions of acres of land; it we allow two 
- anda halt millions for cities, towns and residences, we have, ae per the 
Agricultural Bureau report, twenty-seven and a half millions of available 
farm land. One able man cannot take care of over twenty acres of farm- 


ing land. Now, the last State census showed 375,000 persons, male and 


female, actually engaged in all agricultural pursuits. The twenty-seven 

‘aud a half millions of acres, then, would give each farmer, dairy maid, and 
farm laborer twenty acres apisce, and leave twenty million acres still 
unused. Yetthe cheapest farm land in the United States, —_" to the 
same report, Is $4 19 per acre. 


WHY WE ARE PROSPEROUS.. 

— (W- Va) Register. 

> Put the United States on the same natural footing with England, and 
. -with our high tariff permitting next to no foreign commerce, what would 
‘become of our high wages and. prosperity? Itis our great natara 
resources, our boundiess wealth of rich agricultural territory, our com 


paratively scant population, and our cheap land that. makes. this country 


OUT OF THE MISTS. 
FRANCES M. MILNE: 


We sald: It is coming, coming 
Ab! surely the day will arise, 
Tho’ heavy along the horizon. 

The fog in its darkness llee— 

The dark, foul fog of the marshlan 

That shadows the morning skie 


The cruel, treacherous marshland, 
_ Where hearts had suffered and fatled. 
- Where the ardor of youth was broken 
: And the courage of manhood quail 
- And against the poisonous thicket | 
- ‘The strongest had not prevailed. 


‘We bad heard of the sunny meadow 
That lie on the farther side 

Of the hill tops, that beckon grandly: 
Where beauty and strength abide 

Of the woodland’s changing glory, 
And the torrent’s cilvery tide. 


We knew ’twas the land of our birthri 
Tho’ scoffers our faith profaned. 
And weary and sad with longing 
The eyes that toward it strained ; 
And over the perilous pathway 
Blood-marked were the footsteps 


The air was heavy with vapors 
That rose from a shrouded past ;_ 
- And loud with tamultuous murm 
Of creeds and philosophies clashed 
And the sob and the curse, unheeded 
Of crime and misery massed. 


We knew, if we could but follow, — 
There must be a path to lead 
Through the horror, and din, and darkn 
To that far and sunny mead. 
Ob, God! was Thy world forgotten 
That Thy prophet came not at need 


Alas for the valorous spirits, 
- Vanquished by fell despair! 
For the hearts that were pierced: by: pit 
And the arms that beat the air ! 
While still vain voices were crying, 
“Lo! here is the way, or there.’” 


Thet, strong as archangel’s trumpet 
A sudden clarion rung ; 
And smote, like a wind of Heaven, | 
. The thick, dark mists that clung; 
And in souls that were faint to dyin 
A deathless hope had sprung. 


The day is coming, i3 coming, 
(Nay, surely the day is here), 

For a dauntless host is pressing 

_ With never a halt or fear— 

Straight on thro’ morass and thicke' 
And the skies econ are clear. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


SPECULATION AND TAXING INCOMES. 

Walter C. Behlen, while agreeing with us as to the justice of the singh 
tex, declares his opinion that without a check ‘on the speculative class w 
shall fall short of doing full justice, since that class can plunder the people 
even under the single tax. It is not necessary, ho says, for them to own a 
foot of land, for by means of usury they can live upon society without 
contributing to the support of government. He thinks an income tax 
necessary to reach the non-producing but wealth-consuming speculator, . 
who clips his coupons and deals tn fatares and watered stocks, 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Mr. Behien overlooks one fact in connection with the single tax. It is 


not ownership of land merely that gives the owners power to take wealth 
from their fellows, but their ownership of superior laud from which their — 
fellows are excluded. The upper millstone cannot grind; to grind, the 
upper and the nether must come together. 

The single tax would make every one equal as to land ownership. How, . 
then, could one take advantage of another? When all have equal rights in 
the bounties of nature, and each is free to keep all the products of bis 
own labor, none can be plundered unless he is willing to be plundered, and 
we ate not trying to protect grown-up children against their own folly. 
The mother of all speculation is speculation in land. With that abolished, 
and the single tax would abolish it, all other forms of speculation would be 
like common gambling, in which no one gains or loses but the immediate 
parties to the act. 

And if this were not so, why an income tax? Why tax men who earn 
their incomes in order to reach those who do not? The reference to 
clipping coupons suggests the real difficulty in Mr. Behlen’s mind. He 
alludes to railroad stocks and bonds, which are in great degree represent- 
ative of land values, and would be reached by the single tax, and to 
Government bonds, which would soon disappear in the state of society 
which s fall adoption of the.single tax would inaugurate. We suggest to 


him, and to others puzzled as he is, the careful reading of chapter 4, book 


| 3, of ** Progress aud Poverty,” on spurious capital, and so much of chapter 
book 5, as discusses the nature and effects of sporalett on. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































PERSONAL. 

(Charten Semver Priect, of Reading, Pa., fa 0 descendant of Wilhelm 
» WbO come to America late in the seventeenth century and 
feom William Pena a large elice of castern Penneylvania. Was 

| Apel) 26, 1860, in Chester county, Pa. He was educated almost 
by bis father, John Brice i, Roving been: fot. atx youre 


THE STANDARD. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. _ 
An enormous river and ce lI nas wees agreed upon by the: Hot 


‘River and Harbor Committee, and careful Democratic leaders are dis 


couraged at their colleagues’ disregard of the Holman retrenchment: reso! 
tion adopted early in the session. The bill has passed the House. 
The Pope has condemned the so-called Faribault system of public 


‘schools, which consists in the support of parochial schools by public taxa. 


> | thom and the postponement of religions instruction until non-Catholic chil 
~. deen have left school for the day. Archbishop Ireland established ‘the 


' system at Faritault, Minn., and hence its name. 


: Presidente and other secutive officers of the Farmers’ Alliance of Ten 


: . nesece, Kentucky, Missouri, Texas, Louisiana, Virginia, Mississippi, Al 
+ bama, Georgia, West Virginia and Florida, with President Polk ad oth 
"+ members of the national body, in session at Birmingham, Ala., voted 21 to 


‘| 16 not to go into the third party movement. 


years later a director and the seccrotary of this the largest stove 
factors tu Pennsylvania, positions whick he etill holds. 
mattack upon “‘Progtess and Poverty.” made by Puck, excited Mr. 
Prizer's ceriosits, and be read the book. Upon a second reading he was 
ounverted to its doctrines. That Gas in 1882. Two years later he organized 
Benes George Ciub in Reading with six members besides bimerelf, all of 
‘Whom were hic own converte, and in 1888 be organized the Reading Single 
a5 Reciety, of which he wac president until 1991, when he was succeeded 
by Wan. H. McKinney. In 1890 this society nominated Mr. Prizer and 
‘Waher M. Tyse0n for the Assembly on a atraight-ont single tax platform. 
ar. Prizer was opposed t0 independent political action, and still thinks 
wetwithetanding the large vote polled for himeclf and his colleague, that, 
@n the whole, the policy wac unwise. But he was nominated while away 
from bower, and upon bis retarn found that he could not withdraw without 
gmbarrmement to his friends. He received 2 334 votes in a total of 11,000» 
the vemainder being divided between the Republicans and Democra's. 
Mr. Prizer was a delcgate to the Grat national single tax conference held 
Ceoper Caicn, New York, ia September, 1990, and was chairman of the 
Fepnsyivania dclege'ton. Upon his return from the conference he began 
She publication in the Reading Herald of a scries of open letters to aseess- 
ara, Which started a genctal discession in all the local papers concerning 
the oval eyetem of taxation and the inequalities and discriminations under 
suiting motes of assccement. Some of bis material for these letters he 
ebinlesl through ailawyer whom he retained for the purpose to examine 
pe peal etate ealcs for the preceding year, and compare selling prices with 
mpepenements. A- 2 recnit of th‘'s be was able to show that vacant lots were 
ganreced et 44 per cent. of their selling value, improved real estate worth from 
§ 600 ve $10,000 at 5S per cent., aproved real estate worth from $2,500 to 
900 a1 GS per ceut., and improved real estate worth from §800 to $2,500 
‘32 percent. Itthus plainly appeared that owners of vacant land and of 
ible senlestate were favored at the expenes of small home owners, a 
Sect that could wo donbt be shown to exist in every community if such au 
Sevestiantion as *hat of Mr. Pricer were made. The practical result of this 
‘werk bas beon the assessment of real estaic in Reading at its true value as 
iy as pos-ible, aed the single tax agitation is generally credited, as it 
@eperves to be, with having ceused this chauge. 
Though Sie. Pricer te a busy wan, he is constantly cogaged io 
piivencing the slogie tax movement, particularly in connection with local 
aan. ‘He stands high in the stove trade and in the business circles of 


W. Hl. T. WebeScld, who established and has longedited the Jeffersonian 


of Lawrence, Kan., has 20ld th- paper to J. W. Watkins & Co. Mr. Wake- 
Geld Ss the Kanens member of the National Committee of the Single Tax 


‘She Rev. Henry ©. Adams, formerly assistant rector of Trinity Church 
Bow York, and lately rector of Trisity Churct ta Baffalo, is attracting 
end pleming 8 growing congregation at the Church of the Redeemer, at 
rest aud Park avenue, New York, of which he is now the 

"The single tax is part of Mr. Adams's religion. 
‘Wan. E. Norton, of Monroe, Gregon, recommends the preparation of a 
ingle tax coucomiance, or something on the plan of Bartlett’s familiar 
arrevged in some sach divisions as science, law, medicine, 
gemeral lneratare, history, ctc., each referring to the single tax. He thinks 
‘wauld be a powerfal work of reference for the Sghters, and hopes that 


‘Sus Lenora Book, of the Chicago Single Tax Ciub, iss woman whose 
werk aca teacher in the Montefiore pablic school has won for ber the rep- 
nation nt totes ove ot ee mem thorough aad capable educators in the 


4 sion. bill. 
- Chinamen whoee right to be in the country is in dispute, and orders 
' Chinese laborers resident here to register within a year. The Chinese Mi 
' ister has made formal protest against the more stringent features: of 
i Jaw. 


Congress has passed and the President bas signed the Chinese Exel 
It continues ;the present law for ten years, forbids bal 


Congress bas passed a bill admitting certain ships of the Inman Line to 
American registry, and the measure excites interest at home and abroad. 
FOREIGN. 
Premier Rudini and his new minietry, but two weeks old, have resigned. 
The Radicals defeated the ministry by a majority of eight on the question 
of retrenchment, especially in expenses of the army. Giolitti, a friend of 
the triple alliance, has been called to the premiership. 
Lord Salisbury, in a remarkab!e speech at the Primrose League meeting : 
intimated that the Uleter people would be justified in armed resistance to 
Irish home rule, and again hinted at determined opposition fa the Ho 
of Lords to such legislation. 
Six French bishops have been deprived of their salarias ——— of their. 
interference in elections. 
There have been anarchic demonstrations with dynamite at Liege. 
Emin Pasha, the German explorer, is reported dead in Africa. __ 
Cunninghame Graham, M. P., a socialist, so frequently and coarse 
interrupted an advanced Radical speaking on the land question that M 
Graham was suspended. 


LETTER? TO THE EDITOR. 

E. J. Bhriver, of New York writes: In trying to point out:the fallactous- 
ness of the idea that the activity of trade depends upon the number of. do 
lars in circulation, I took it for granted that I would get ‘into hot wate 
but hardly expected a shot from the quarter that Mr. George White seems 
tooccupy. Nor did I wish to assume tho infallibility on the subject tha 
he ascribes to me, my position as stated {athe article which he critici 
being that the laws of money are so much affected by circumstances as to. 
much less certain than is generzlly considered to be the case, but that moet 
of the money controversy is time and effort wasted that shouid be devoted. 
to more really essential matters—the per capita men certainly fighting fo 
a shadowYand the “gold bugs’’ probably exaggerating their side of 
fesue. 

It is hardly necessary to say that I did not favent the statement of h 
prices ate determined, prices being values expressed in terms of mo 
nor does Mr. Whtte entirvly go to the root of the matter here. Wheat i 
quoted at a dollar a bushel not because it equals iu value 258 grat 
gold, but because that much gold and that much wheat botb equal 
value of all other things which we express by the term one dollar. | T 
accepted statement is that the 25.8 grains of gold comes to h 
that value because of the total amount of gold which is presented 
in exchange for goods relative to the total quantity of goods. My sug 
gestion was that the real governing factor is the total amount. of 
currency of all kinds, a suggestion which [ think may account fo 
& good many unexplained monetary phenomena, that appear to be entirel 
at variance with what we know of the output and labor cost of pre 
clous metals. I certainly did not advocate a fluctuating standard of value 
but morely remarked that if the best medium of exchange should prove 
unstable for use as a standard, people would surely find and use some 
other standard. If, for example, the labor cost of producing gold shoul 
increaze in but a small ratio, I doubt whether prices would fall corre- 
epondingly, but think it much more likely that people would economize in 
the actual use of gold, ana increase their uso of substitutes sufficient 
approximately maintain the finsncial basis. To the reverse of this is prob 
ably due the unexpected absorption of depreciated silver during recen 
yeare, though if the volame of this stlver is swollen enough further to mak 
it available for a sufficiently large percentage of payments, it will unidonbt- 
edly, I presume, become the real basis by which prices are moemred, an 
these will rise accordingly. 

As to my allusion to the pound sterling as being the international 
wneasure of value, what I moant was that international trade has come. 
accept the pound sterling as representing a given amount of goods or, mo 
properly, of services for delivery in London. Of course, this rests: ulti 
mately on the quantity of gold in a sovereign, but its relation to a simi 
quantity of gold in other countries, aud to moro variable currencies. ft 
other countries, is constantly fluctuating, the fluctuations indicating th 
changes in trade relations, of which the abstract value of a pound sterling 


- is the accepted measure. 


Certain portions of my aiticle, which were somewhat obscure, I hs 
endeavored to elucidate in correcting the text for publication in tract form 
and I hope Mr. White will seo whether in that shape {t better meets his 
Objections. 

— 0. Cash rites: Since the framing of the. Declaration ot 





"fey lethargy, and clothed itself in righteousness and justice; when she has 


Was to raise the price of bread. The two-pound loaf went up from six to 
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nlaætory of the world, has such wisdom and noble courage marked the efforts 
of those who in any age have been called upon to shape by legislation the 
destinies of u people, as that evidenced by Jerry Simpson, Tom L. John- 
son, of Ohio; Mr. Fithian, of illinois; Mr. Bowman, of Iowa; Mr. Stone, 


of Kentucky; Mr. Hatch, of Missouri, end the 121 members who voted to. 


lay the resolution of Mr. Burrows on the table. 

Generations yet unborn, made glad, prosperous, and happy by a system of 
government that shall evolve out of and form the initiatory work so suc- 
. cessfully begun by this little colony of patriots in the lower house, 

shall bless them. Our mutual friend, Dr. Malcolm, and myself, on 
getting Tus StTanparp, felicitated ourselves hugely over their 
united happy effort and successful sparring with the disgruntled 
objectors, that the wisdom of ** George’ should become notorious through 
the Congreeasional Record. As Mr. Johnson so truly says: “ They object 
because it harts?” It reveals the tatterdemalion depravity of their preju- 
diced partisan dishonesty, and will prove to 'he world that they themselves 
do not believe in the frotective theory they advocate, and that they are 
traitors to the moral principles of right and secret enemies to just prin- 
ciples of government. 
This nation, when as a result of these, their labors, taking inspiration 
from their honest devotion to the cause of truth, and from the wisdom 
found in the works from which they severally quoted, having awoke from 


in truth attained unto that greatness and power possible only where her 
every and humblest subject is a sovereign, in that his every God given 
right is secured and made indofeasible by her laws, they, as faithfal ser- 
-vants of an outraged people, will be held in grateful remembrance, and 
_. their names be written in gold on the page of fame. 


** PROTECTION OR FREZ TRADE?” IN THE RECORD. 
St. Louls Chronicle. 
“That this device should have attracted unfavorable comment from 
- Republicans was nataral; but the conspirators will not be rebuked by 
the Democratic majority, with which they are afiliated. 


A NATURAL RESULT. 
Pailadeiphia Lodger. 
- One of the first results of the new protectionist tariff in New South Wales 


* @ight cents. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 
__. BRIGHT ROOMS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


' At from five to seven years it is customary to 

~. push the babies from the parent nest, and to in. 

atall them with their cribs, cots, or trundle beds 

in some small adjoining nook or room. The for- 
tun ato few, both of parents and children, sre 
those who can afford a bright, well-ventilated, 
roomy nursery, made dear to childish eyes and 
hearts by simple adornmente. Many of us who 
cannot accomplish this might still do much by 
giving the matter a little thought, and realizing 

what an important clement in his education a 
child’s room may become. 

: Bright pictures taken from any art magazine 
will au their childish imaginations with untold 
romances. Put a cheap, pretty paper on the 

— walls in preference to leaving them white, and 
take the little one along to have a vote in its 


; - selection. If you see him going very far astray, 


it is so easy to guide him and atill leave the im- 
pression that be is having things all his own way. 
Make him in love with the dear little rosebuds, or 
the pretty, trailing vines with bunches of red ber- 
ries, such as you and he have so often found in 
the woods, should he show symptoms of choosing 
aomo great, gaudy pattern. 

- Stain the floor a light oak and put a rug in the 
centre, elther of ingrain or rag carpet, but tack it 
down with large drugget tacks, which are ewlly 
pried up, and prevent the untidy look which a 
loose rug has. 

TE bave boarded at country houses where the 
windows had neither biinds nor shutters end 
only paper shades, which would neitber stay 


down nor up, end [ thiuk there fe nothing. 


Ue eiet © bene ook on, vineeny ene: 


The paper will be sent for four weeke on trial to any address for t te 


Dela: 
Georgi 
Indiana 

I 

Kansas. 
Louisiana 
land 
‘| Missouri. 
cents. 


less and anbomelike as unfurnished windows, 
Neat Holland shades can be bought in any New 
York furnishing store for from 25 cents a wiv- 
dow up, ready mounted on spring rollers. But 
for the little folks’ room you must not stop at 
the shades. Long curtains add such a mys- 
terious charm in a child’s eyes. You can buy 
curtain poles of ash, oak or cherry, with brackets 
and brass rings, for 20 cents a window. © 

If rigid economy is a strict necessity look over 
your stores of outlawed dresses and see if you 
bave not some old-fashioned sprigged lawn dress, 
past wear, whose best breadths may be used for 
curtains; or a crossbar muslin too fragile to 
stand the washtub many times if worn as a dress. 
You need only bem bottom and top and you may 
or may not trim the selvedge edge with a simple 
white cotton tassel fringe which you can buy for 
6 centsa yard. You can buy lace-striped scrim 
or cheese cloth (the latter in colors, if you like), 
or printed Madras for 10cents a yard. For heavy 
cartains there is nothing better than denim that 
has first been washed. 

Now ifthe windows are not more than two or 
three fect from the floor, and you have a man 
or boy about who can drive a screw or a nail, 
bracket up a broad board for a window seat 
where the youthful owner of all theeo delights 
can sit, snugly ensconced behind the curtains, 
and read his favorite book of fairy tale or youth- 
fal adventure. Make a cusbion to fit, and stuff it 
well with feathers, hugks shredded small, or hay, 
and cover it with pretty chintz, denim, or even 
with one made of emall pieces of new cloth of all 
sbades and colors in a sort of crazy patchwork. 
You can doso much with so little for such gentlo 
little critics as children. 


The frst step toward cultivating a literary ten- 
dency in a child ls to furnish bis room with book- 
tecives, We: i take op meh. pve pete in bis 


few books, if they are neatly shelved in bis own: 
room, than if they are scattered all through th 
house. Any amateur carpenter can fashion a a 
of standing shelves. The simplest form of these 
calls for two planed boards of equal height ; on 
the inner sides of these, at a distance of ten 
inches apart for the first two shelves, and eight _ 
for the next two, either cut out a groove to receive 
the shelves, or insert two screw-eyes on whichthe — 
shelves may rest. Stain jt ash or cherry, to s@it — 
the furoishings of the room. A little cabinet to — 
hang on the wall can be made from any small box — 


‘of thin wood, by inserting divisions or shelves, — ~ 
-and staining in like manner. 


On this you can . 
put his handkerchief, collar and necktie boxes, 
all of which can be made from small pasteboard | 
boxes covered with br.ght silk or silkoline. It. 
wiil also furn‘sh room for such trifies in the way: 
of mineral specimens, bugs and butterflies, as it. 
may plesze him to «ccumulate. 

Colored prints from papers are really prettier 
tacked up without frames. A little friend of 
mine is gradually covering the entire walls of his: 
room with them, and they have beguiled pleas 
antly many hours of tedium and pain as he re 
covered from a severe illness. 

Inexpensive frames, however, are easily con-. 
structed. I know an otherwise rather pretentious 
parlor in this city in which hangs a silvery moon 
light sketch with aframe that has excited much 
admiration. It is of plain pine, covered with. 
layer or two of cotton batting to give it a rounded 
effect ; pale blue silesia is stretched tightly over 
this and splashed irregularly with liquid gilt. 
The effect is extremely pretty. Plain pine frames 
can also be silvered or gilded. 

Adollar and a half will buy alittle cot with 
springs and three more a mattress. Dzegs this. 
wita a cover made from chintz, lined with silesig, 
to give 1 body, with » single layer of sotton 





































































































of labor, the raw material of the earth. No 


sho box on a tape and tack it on every few inches. 
Seeve tt open in the middle at the front of the 
en for convenience in getting at the contents 

f the chelves. Cover the top with the same 


Ext his oncortwe chairs, be they ever socheap, 


prettily cochioned and of such a height that. 


feet oan seach the Soor, or, if you do not wast 


yeom With o low footetoo!, made, perhaps, from a | 


March box, covered and mounted on castors. 


An this pretty work can boas gradual as you 
chover, and each ecw article qill be a fresh} 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

. F. W.—We do not give addresses. Paper at 
© oepts @ roll, however, can be found at any 
prge paper-hanger's in atew tok Oy, cont 


— — ‘Frieze to match for 
— s. sara. I paced scarce'y re- 


Chambers’ Journal. 
‘It is said that the manifestly corrupted word 
“isingises” owes it change from a foreign to its 

English drees to the popular fancy, which, finding 

| the Dutch term “‘buisenblas” (sturgeon bladder) 
moaningiess in English, quietly changed it into 
*‘fainglass,’’ and secared its easy remembrance 
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man made the land ; it is the original inheritance 
of. the whole species. 
try belongs to the people of that country.—John 
Stuart Mill. 

Jashington: ‘My ilfe bas been full of mis- 
takes. I madea bad one on the first day of my 
existence.” Smith: “What was that?’ Lush- 


| ington : ‘‘1 cried for milk when there was brandy 


in the house.”—-8mith, Gray & Co.’s Monthly. 
The frst man who, having enclosed a plot of 


] ground, took upon himself tosay ‘This is mine,”’ 


and found people silly enough to believe him, 
was the real founder of civil society. How many 


j crimes, how many wars, how many murders, how 


much misery and horror, would have been spared 
the human race if some one, tearing up the fence 
aud filling im the ditch, had cried out to his fel- 
lows: “‘Give no heed: ‘to this impostor; you are 
lost if you forget that the prodace belongs to all, 
the land to none.”’—Rousseau. 


_.The Great White Czar in Petersburg, 
The Kalser in Berlin, 
Have dared each other out to fight. 
Ro let the fray begin. 
The borders dyed a deep, deep red, 
In battle, war and sin : 
The Czar is safe in Petersburg, 
The Kaiser in Pee eo enneotad Jonrnal. 
“© Adam,” said Eve, 
ee . As they went out the gate 
- When ordered to leave, > 
** Is my hat on straight *’ : 
; —Chicago Tribure. 

I fally admit this—I stated it long ago in Mid- 
lothian, and I say it now without the slightest 
douabt—that if the time came when the British 
uation found that the land should be nationa)- 
ized, and it would be wize to do it, they have a 
perfect right to do it.—Gladstone. 


_ No Cause for Alarm.—Mrs. Van Neering (hir- 
ing her first butler): ‘‘ And you are sure you are 
fully conversant with the duties of a butler, and 
will not need any instructions?” ’Ennery 'Obbs 
(reasauringly): ‘‘ That’s ball right, me leddy. No 
von shall bever know but vhat you’ve been used 
to a batiler hall yer life."—Pack. . 

if one man can command the land upon which 
others must labor, he can appropriate the pro. 
duce of their labor as the price of his permission 
to labor. The fandamental law of nature that 
ber enjoyment by man shall be consequent upon 
his exertion is thus violated. The one receives 
without producing, the others produce without 
receiving. The one is unjustly enriched, the oth- 
ers are robbed.— Henry George. 

— — e— 
TUNING THE PIANO. 

New York San. 

It is impossible to specify the number of times 
a year your piano should be tuned. A piano, to 
_ | be kept in fair condition, should be tuned four 
"| times a year. So much depends, howev- :F, on the 
temperature, style, and make of the instrument, 
the manner of use, its condition, etc., that where 
one piano requires Gve or six tunings annually, 
another might get along fairly with much less. 

Ia the matter of tuning there is much negli- 
gence, people preferring with singular perversity 
to let their piano go to “rack and rain”’ rather 
than get a good tuner in time. This is the sort 
| Of penny-wiese pound-foolish policy that buys a 
cheap piano for a beginner, fondly expecting 
musical progress to be made on a poor instru- 
ment and with a poor teacher. To sum up, buy 
‘@ fair-priced piano from a reliable dealer and 
with a well-known name on its fall board. Keep 
it well after you have bought it. Don’t try to 
pisy on it unless you know how, and to know 
bow you must employ a good, not a cheap 
teacher, and finally employ a reputable tuner to 
look after the instrument. 


ISINGLASS. 


The land of every coun-. 


‘STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. - 

K. Bulwer Lytton. — 
{Continued from last issue}—I took bim in — e 
arms ; I bronght him to the fire ; I felt acute grief 
for the loss of my poor favorite, acute self- 
reproach ; I accused myself of his death; Jim- 


agined he had died of fright. But whatwas my __ 


surprise on finding that his neck was actually 


broken—actually twisted out of the vertebra. _ 


Had this been done in the dark? Must it not 
have been done by a hand human as mine?. Mast 
there not have been a human agency all the. 
while in that room? Good cause to suspect it. 
I cannot tell. I cannot do more than state th 
fact fairly. The reader may draw his own fn- 
ference. 

Another surprising circumstance—my watch 
was restored to the table from which it had been 
20 mysteriously withdrawn; but it had stopped 
at the very moment it was so withdrawn; nor 
deepite all the skill of the watchmaker, has | 
ever gone since; that is, it will go in a strange 
erratic way for a few hours, and then comes toa 
dead stop ; it is worthleas. 

Nothing more chanced for the reet of the night; 
nor, indeed, had I long to wait before the dawn. 
broke. Not till it was broad daylightdidIquit the 
haunted house. Before I did so, I revisited the 


Uttle blind room in which my servant and I had _ 


been for a time imprisoned. I had astrongim- _ 
pression, for which I could not account, that 
from that room had originated the mechanism of | 
the phenomena, if I may use the term, which bad 
been experienced in my chamber; and though I © 
entered it now in the clear day, with the san 
peering through the filmy window, I still felt, as _ 
I stood on its floor, the creep of the horror which | 

I had first experienced there the night before, 
and which had been so aggravated by what bad 
paseod in my own chamber. I could not, indeed, . 
bear to stay more than half a minute within those 
walls. I deecended the stairs, and again I besrd . 
the footfall before me; and when I Opened the 
street door I thought I could distinguish a very _ 
low laugh. 

I gained my own home, expecting to find my 
ranaway servant there. But he had not presented | 
himeelf; nor did I hear more of him for three. 
days, when I received a letter from him, dated 
from Liverpool, to this effect: 

‘Hoxorep 81: I humbly entreat your pardon, 
though I can scarcely hope that you will think 
deserve it, unless—which Heaven forbid !—you — 
saw what I did. {[ feel that it will be years before 
I can recover myself; and as to being at for ser- 
vice, it is out of the question. I am therefore 


going to my brother-in-law at Melbourne. The 


ebip sails tomorrow. Perbaps the long voyage _ 
may set me up. I do nothing now but startand — 
tremble, and fancy it is bebind me. I humbly — 
beg you, honored sir, to order my clothes, and 


whatever wages are due to me, to be sent tomy 


mother's at Walworth. Jobn knows ber address.” __ 
In the evening I returned to the house, to bring | 
away in a hack-cab the things I had left there, 
with my poor dog’s body. In this task Iwas not | 
disturbed, nor did any incident worth note befall - 


me, except that still, on ascending and descend- _ 


ing the stairs, I heard the same footfall in ad- 
vance. On leaving the house, I went to Mr. 
J ’s. He was at home. I returned bim 
the keys, told him that my curiosity was sufi- 
ciently gratified, and was about to relate quickly 


what had passed, when he stopped me and said, fetes 


though with much politeness, that he had no ay 


longer any interest = a mystery which none bad o 


ever solved. 
I determined at least to tell him of the two letters * 
I bad read, as well as of-the extraordinary man- 


per in which they had dissppeared; and I then 
inquired if be thought they bad been addreesed to 


the woman who bad died in the house, and if 
there were apytbing in her early bistory which — 
could possib’y confirm the dark suspicions to 
which the letters gave rise. Mr. J seemed 
startled, and, after musing a few moments, 
answered: ‘I know but little of the 
woman’sa earlier history, except, as I before 
told you, that her family were known to mine. 
But you revive come vague reminiscences to her . 
prejadice. I will make inquiries and inform you 
of their result. Still, even if we could admit the - 
popular superstition that a person who had been © 
either the perpetrator or victim of dark crimes in 


Which those crimes had been . committed, I 





 qbserve that the house was infested by strange 


. sights and sound; before the old woman died. 
You smile; what would you say ?”’ 
“7 would say this, that. I am convinced, if we 


a could get to the bottom of these mysteries, we 


should find a living, human agency.” 
| What! -you believe it is all an imposture? 
For what object ?” 
Not an imposture, in the ordinary sense of 
the word. If suddenly I were to sink into a deep 
sleep, from which you could not awake me, but 
fo that deep sleep could answer questions with 
an accuracy which I could not pretend to when 
- gwake—tell you what money you had in your 
pocket, nay, deacribe your very thoughts—it fs not 
. . Becessarily an imposture any more than it is nec- 
- q@swarily supernatural. I should be, uncon- 
-selously to myself,{under a mesmeric influence, 
conveyed to me from a distance by a human 


being who bad acquired power over me by pre- 


“fous rapport.”’ 

- “@ranting mesmerism, so far carried, to bes 
fact, you are right. And you would infer from 
this that a mesmerizer might produce the extra- 
ordinary effects you and others have witnessed 
over inavimate objects—fill the air with sights 


and sounds ¢ ” 


‘Or impress our senses with the belief in them, 
~~ we never having been ex rapport with the person 
' acting on us? No. What is commonly called 
mesmerism could not do this; but there may be a 
- power akin to mesmerism, and superior to it—the 
power that in the old days was called Magic. 
That such a power mey extend to all inanimate 
objects of matter, I do not say; but if so, it would 
-. Bot be against nature, only a rare power in 
~ nature, which might be given to constitutions 
_ with certain peculiarities, and cultivated by 
~ practice to an extraordinary degree. That sueh 
Aa @ power might extend over the dead—that is, over 
- certain thoughts and memories that the dead may 
still: retain—and compel, not that which ought 


properly to be called the sou, and which is far 


beyond human reach, but rather a phantom of 
what has been most earth-stained on earth, to 
- make itself apparent to our senses—is a very 
‘ancient though obsolete theory, upon which I will 
-hasard no opinion. But I do not conceive 
the power would be supernatural. Let me 
“Allustrate what J mean, trom an experiment 
which Paracelsus describes as not diffi- 
cult, and .which the author of the ‘Curi- 
osities of Literature’ cites as credible: 
A flower perishes; you burn it. Whatever were 
the elements of that flower while it lived are 
gone, dispersed, you know not whither; you can 
never discover or re-collect them. But you can, 
~~ by chemistry, out of the burnt dust of that flower, 
ralso a spectrum of the flower, just as it seemed 
in life. It may be the same with a human being. 
. ‘The soul has as much escaped you as the essence 
or elements of the flower. Still you may make a 
spectrum of it. And this phantom, though in the 
~ popular superstition it is held to be the soul of 
the departed, must not be confounded with the 
true soul; it is but the eidolon of the dead form 


- Hence, like the best attested stories of ghosts or 


- spirita, the thing that most strikes us is the ab- 
~~ sence of what we hold to be soul—that is, of su- 
paoriox, emancipated intelligence. They come for 
little or no object ; they seldom speak, if they do 


come; they utter no ideas above those of an ordi- 


‘Bary person on earth. These American spirit- 
seers bave published volumes of communications 
- {n prose and verse, which they assert to be given. 
- in the names of the most illustrious dead— 
Shakespeare, Bacon, heaven knows whom. Those 
_ communications, taking the best, are certainly of 
- Dot a whit higher order than would be com ouni- 
- Cations from living persons of fair talent and 
education; they are  wondrously inferior 
to what Bacon, Shakespeare, and Plato 
said and wrote when on earth. Nor, what 
8 More notable, do they ever contain an idea that 
was not on the earth before. Wonderfal, there- 
- fore, as such phenomena may be (granting them 
to be truthful), I see much that philosophy may 
question, nothing that it is incumbent on phil- 
_ Osophy to deny, namely, nothing supernatural. 
They are but ideas conveyed somehow or other 
(we have not yet discovered the means) from one 
. mortal brain to another. Whether in so doing 
tables walk of their own accord, or fiend-like 
it shapes appear in a magic circle, or —— hands 


own brain fromthe brain of another. 


try and bring tothe attention of the retail trade 
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car bicod,—still am I persuaded that these aro! 


but agencies conveyed, as by electric wirer, tomy 
That thi 
brain is of immense power, that it can set matter 
into movement, that it is malignant and destruc- 
tive, I believe. Some material force must have 
killed my dog; it might, for aught I know, have 
sufficed to kill myself, had I been as subjugated 
by terror as the dog,—had my intellect or my 
spirit given me no countervailing resistance in my 
will.” 

‘* It killed your dog! that is fearful! Indeed, 
it is strange that no animal can be induce i to stay 
in that house; not even acat. Rats and mice are 
never found in it.’’ 

** The instincts of the brute creation detect in- 
fluences deadly to their existence. Man’s reason 
has a sense leas subtle, because it has a resisting 
power more supreme. But enough ; do you com- 
prebend my theory ?”’ 

‘¢ Yea, though imperfectly; and I accept any 
crotchet (pardon the word), however odd, rather 
than embrace at once the notion of ghosts and 
hobgoblins we imbibed in our nurseries. Still, to 
my unfortunate house, the evil is the same. What 
on earth can I do with the house ?”” 

I will tell you what I would do. (Continued 
in next issue.] ; 

— — ñ—— 
ACROBATIC ECONOMICS. 
William Lioyd Garrison. 

After long acquaintance with the American 
system which calls itself protection, I confess to 
anew conception of its greatness. The recent 
discussion in the press and on the stump have 
revealed undreamed-of beauties and adaptations. 
It is automatically perfect. Like the Bowery coat 
it stretches fora large man and shrinks fora 
little one. It is wide or narrow, tall or short, 
local or universal. It is hot or cold, fast or loose, 
it runs with the hare or hunts with the hounds. 


-Its changes are protean, and when azsailed in one 


shape invariably it repels the attack in another. 
Charge it with narrowing markets, and it points 
you to the great beauties of reciprocity. Dwell! 
on the desirability of foreign commerce and it 
grows eloquent over the home market. Say that 
it raises prices, and you earn that its chief ob- 
ject is to put them down. Declare for freedom 
of exchange, and you are asked how our manu- 
facturers can live and sell at the low prices at 
which foreign goods are offered. In Faneuil 
Hall cheapness is a protective virtue, while in 
Worcester dearness is the blessing that has built 
up ite thriving manufactures. And as for wages, 
the tariff raises them, of course. By putting 
down the price of manufactured goods, the 
employer can afford to pay his workmen more- 
Do you see? But Mr. McKinley cannot find a 
man in his vast audiences who has received a 
dollar in improved wayes since his famous bill 
became a law. However, we are ‘old that the 
workman now buys his goods cheaper and car- 
pets can now be had for hovels! The Boston 
Journal cannot find an article enhanced in price, 
to its shame and sorrow be it said, for it knows 
cheapness is a curse, and that a cheap carpet or a 
cheap coat is the sure indication of a cheap man. 
— — — 
THE DRY GOODS “ JOBBER.” 

New York Evening Post. 

. This word has a curious derivation, and has a 
present mesning of peculiar significance in the 
trade. Literally, it is a provincial corruption of 
the word “to chop.” The jobberisa man who 
takes the stocks of the manufacturer, either from 
bim direct, or through the commission-houses, 
and chops them up in blocks to suit the retail 
trade; standing between the manufacturer or 
agent and the retail trade. * * * The jobbing 
trade, pure and simple, is one of “ chopping.” 
For. example, a large mill will send to its commis- 
sion-house its wares in large, strongly bound 
wooden cases. A buyer of that class of goods 
from a jobbing-house comes in and takes ten or 
twenty cases of that class of goods. A sample 
case is opened in the jobbing-house, and the fact 
is advertised in the papers that the jobber has a 
special attraction, and the trade is expected to 
‘bite.’ Now how is this advertising done? Tu 
begin with, the jobbing-houses generally have 
what are known as travelers, or drammers—men 
with their routes, who permeate the whole coun- 
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TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS. 
COUNT MEWONOVEM. 


" I dreamed a dream that was not all a dream, 
A noble dreamer in my boyhood said ; 
The dream atlll floats a-down life's noisy stream 
The dreamer mingles with the ailent dead. 

My home, a dilapidated cottage built as fs 
back as a century ago, disfigured an otherwise 
quiet, desirable building spot ina nameless 
on & “‘fourcorners” of the public hignway; bu 
in what county or what state fdeponent saith no 
Tre ancient structure, as if ashamed of having 
stood so long, screens itself from observers on the 
highway ix summer by a dense growth of large 
bushes, from among which some tall locust trees 
shoot up, at night -investing ali in impenetrable 
darkness; the brightest moon showing no ray 
through the compact masses of the foliage. 

From the gateway leading up to the principal 
door of the house, at the time I write of, was 
passage framed by two lines of trellis work, then 
richly hung with heavy leaves and promising 
clusters of grapes, the arched interlacing boughs 
precluding all observation from the “street.” 

Had the place originally been planned as a 
resort for shadows it could not have more effectu- 
ally met the purpose of secrecy. In the hot days | 
of summer flocks of barn-yard fowls would con- — 
gregate and cluck approval of the poem, ‘95 
the Shade,” appearing to appreciate to the las 
degree the line: 

The day is as warm asa pie hot. 

A rudely constructed “hurricane” overlapped 
the front entrance, the door of which was m 
frequently unlatched over-night than secured 
against visitors, so secure did we feel from depre 
dators. Why should we not feel safe, sitting 
we did beneath our own vine and locust trees? 
There was indeed no one to make us afraid. The | 
theft-inclined tramp, weighing chances, would 
say, “I pass,” making no pause. We had never 
been molested by invaders of any sort; nothing — 
more threatening than the shadowy presence of a. 
conviction of the lack of 3200 to disturb the even 
tenor of our lives. We hadn’t even a visit from. 
la grippe; and yet the nuisance was annoying the - 
entire neighborhood. We could say with the 
rbymster : 

The pedlar avoids us, no mendicaut bores us; 

In fact, we have nothing to make us afraid. 


The simpering visitor, bless her, ignores us; 
The burglar would blush here to practice his trade.; 


Our poverty was our protection. And yet hel 
was I inviting chances for molestation by a frui 
leas hunt after #200 in order to make more. We 
such is the law of civilized life, and without 
there would be no advance, as it is called. 

Seven o’clock was our habitual hour for reti 
ing, and the night of our providentiai visit—for w 
had one—made no exception to ourrule. The 
clock had struck the hour and we were laid awa: 
loosely covered for the night. I could not slee 
however, my mind, as usual, being taken posses- 
sion of by the crushing torture of how to raise 
the needed ‘‘doodads.”’ I had run the gamut 
the impecunious in search of means: doubling 
the Cape Horn of necessity’s sea again and again; 
rushing pell mell among the breakers of diea} 
pointments, and returning to land beggarec 
most of hope. And yet hope, with the perti 
ity of Mrs. Micawber, refused to desert me. 

“* Hope told a tlattering tale.” 

Why use the word told? ‘Hope tells a flatte: 
ing tale,” ought to be the reading. Hope is th 
Iago of our vernacular: “Put money in 
purse,’ it says, while it fills the heart with th 
rot of ambition. And -yet, of al] of our bray 
language, what word is so crammed with th 
witchery of emotion? We hug the dear delusto 
tothe last. Inexhaustible, it keeps fluttering 
wasted rags to the bitter end. 

‘*Hope be hanged!’ I exclaim, turning ove 
on my best sleeping side. Heigho! Two hun- 
dred doilars wanted as so much phosphate to ai q 
seed mushroom-like in growth, and whose mar: 
ket value would rise ad libitum; that is, unt. 
some other of like character would take its place 
leaving me a fortune for life in payment for m 
fad call it—which would soenrich mankind with 
wisdom, for even fads may be profitable to. 
society. 

Among so many millionaires I cannot 
$200; and to be used for zo beneficent a p 

“How many of them have you applied 


} inquires a bystander. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































muased auseng crowds for about elabty years, and 
‘Sng experience ought to be worth more then that 
of you chap with the full beard having no gray 
‘aise. And yet I may be wrong, as Robert the 
Agnostic eases: ‘ Weall evacon from within.’ I do. 
Appeals of hunger bring exhaustion to Loth 
and solicited—a fac: I am more 

than merely cognizant of, having had the role of 


we et ‘which I do kaow. Charities are “‘ads,”’ 
met aide; advertising individual benevolerce, to 
She end of keeping names before the public for 
preftable parposce; cach contribution given a6 
grvenved that all of them may in the end fruit out 
fase recognition. it docs not pay to be quietly 


moanser: and Qt last flourishes out into brutish 
@ievorard for others’ comfort, leaving people to 
ile of famine ia thestreet ; yet all the while they 
ae apo locking ont for chances to be benevolent in 8 


amor g the ewars that make up the conezs—nor 


fe, tradesmen, down to the seedy geontloman 
‘who himecif tives on alms, but contrives to igure 
2m a somebody, speak of the “dangerous 
classes,” asthe poor are called, urging the neol 
wf added armed force for the “‘betier protec- 
tien of aociety.”’ Steering clear of equity, mon 

Sed themacives: bewildered while ecanning the 
qeagmaires of discontented labor, and sec in the 
mtarved victime of our social and industrial sys- 
em the spooks and epectres of our voting eco- 
‘Bemice, as did our superstitious fathers sec to the 


greund me who, if they only knew as I did for 
—— — onne stretch ons 8 


eime? quoth I—short atime! Irepeat. As if it 
dnt takecvolation millions of yearsto fashion a 
Drain fit to y roduce the plant I now offer to wan- 
&ied. Yes, millionsof sears, and just as many 


pinion it bas taken to conduct bumantty to the 


“When infant life lay coddling in the tropics, - 

Bad Rimien — aperted all — : 
‘Whee all the germs of mankind's varied topics | 

Aad wot yet blossomed into oral sound. 
When thoughts profound, escteric, thaumaturgic; 

- $itchcraft, eorcery, divination’s spell; 

Wh myotic chantivgs, worchipful, Miurgic, 
‘Were walting tacubation fn the abeil.” 


‘Sao husdred dollars—Hark! what is that? 
‘Wife lay avund arkep. Rap, tap, tap, softly re- 
fell on the window pane near to the front 
. Jn a twivkling I was on the floor. Tep- 
par quietly acked, ‘Who's there?” 
(Qpen the door, pleace,” eatd a soft, musical 
welca, sotto wolce, adding, ⸗ I bavea little business 
) teamenct with you. There is no danger, I 
peare 508. ur tranrection will not take more 
shee ten miautes at the furthest.”’ 
“Ose moment,” I replied. And going to the 
guaich bes | strucka light, and returning. to the 


) Christian Unions. 


Tcamnct welcome you. We have bat one bed in 
‘the old house—the one we ceeupy.” 


“Thank you,” was bis gentle rejoinder, “ but 
- | my business bere, as I said before I came ia, will 
not detain me over ten minutes at the furtbest.”’ 
And plecing his baggage on the Goor he sald: “I 
bave, as you perceive, too much of what Cesar 
called ‘impedimenta.’ I am tired carrying this,” 
he added, pointing with his boot to the smallest 
of the bags. “It ie heavy and I do not need the 
contents at present. I want to leeve it in your 
possession for a short time. I amon my way to 
Arizopa. Will you undertake the custody? It is 
valuable.” 

“i¢ ic is valuable,” I replied, “‘it will be out 
of place. There fs nothing else of value here.” 

“Cm, yes, there is; you are valuable,’’ be re- 
plied, with a bland euile, and the bow of a well- 
bred gentleman. ‘‘Come, I see by your clock 
my time is quite limited. I have got to be at the 
etation to take the Southern train at 12:10 to- 
night, giving me barely time to tramp the dis- 
tance. Do sou coneent to take the gripsack in 
charge fora month?" 

** Barkis ws willin’,” I quoted. 
take up muck room,"’ I adde:l. . 

**Then let me say in addition, that if I fall to 
retarn within thirty dayr, and you are not notified 
of my detention, the gripsack, with its content, 
become your property."’ 

' “ Thie is an original sort of transaction, and not 
quite legal,”’ I observed. ‘Besides, I have 
nothing to pledge beyond my word ——."’ 

**We shant discuss that feature, interrupted 
the stranger, ‘‘I need no legalescarity in this mat- 
ter. I am thoroughly satisfied. Let us be a law 
unto ourselves. Why should we ecek to be gov- 
ernea by the political law-giver? We are 
brotbers.”” Here he picked up the sack he had 
retained ; and, re-placing his umbrella under his 
arm, be extended his hand with open palm 10 
ward me, saying “‘ good night.”” Weshook hands, 
I replying “‘ good night,’’ and be slid ont into the 
darkness, starting down the graveled walk into 
the road.—(Continued in next feane). 


IN EXTREMISB. 


“It will not 


Louise Chandler Moulton, in Lippiucott’s Magazine. 


How can I go in¥o the dark, 

Away from your clasping hand, 
Seteallonajshadowy bark = sts 
_ For the shore of an unknown land * : 


Your eyes look love into mine; 

. Your lips are warm on my moutk ; 

I drink your breath like a wine . . 
Agiow with the sun of the South. 


You have made this world so dear! 
How can I go forth alone 

In the bark that phantoms steer 
Tos port afarand unknown? = 


The desperate mob of the dead, 
- Will they hustle me to and fro, 
Or leave mealonetotread 

The path of my infinite woo? 


For a death that I cannot die, 
And pray with a longing vain. 
To the gods cont mock my ey 


Qh, hold me closer, my dear! 

- Strong in your clasp—ay — 
But stronger the touch that I fear; 
_ And the darkners to come ts long. 

———-40———— 


EGG WORSHIP. 


‘The Grecian philosophers tried to prevail upon 
the people to refrain from eating eggs, because 
exes, they eald, contained the elements of life, the 
abell representing the earth; the white, water; 
the yolk, fire ; air was found in the shell, and the 


egg contain.d the. germ of life, which it wasasin 


todestroy. It is eald that the peculiar shape of 


the dome of Mohammedan moeques is traced to 


the worship of eggs. 


1 -unletched it, introducing to the room a : 
well deemed man With a couple of — 


deed, but unfruitful. The mind cannot retain dis- 
tinct impressions without mechanical aids, avd 
there fs no condition of mental atmosphere less — 
satisfactory than hasiness. Much of the pleasure _ 
of which we are conscious exists in memory ; it is 
plain, therefore, that very much of it must be lost 


by those who neglect to train, assist, extend, and | 


cultivate the memory. Mr. Morritt has deacribed 
how, when visiting Egglestone and Brignal with | 
Sir Walter Scott, who intended to make these — 
places the scenes of some incidentsin ** Rokeby,” | 
he observed him noting down everything, even to 
the kind of wild flowers growing near. 
laughed, in short, at his scrupulousnesa; but I | 

understood bim when he replied ‘that in Nature 


‘herself no two scones are exactly alike, and that 


* ©@ © whoever trusted to imagination would 
soon find his own mind circumscribed and con- . 
tracted to a few favorite images, and the repe- 
tition of these would sooner or later produce that 
very monotony and barrenness which had always 
hauoted descriptive poctry in the hands of any. 
but patient worshippers of the trath.’”’ . 2s 
— —— 

VICTOR HUGO. ; 

I seeacat prowling and watching fora ‘ird. : 
and bear the bird scolding the cat, and | thin 
Why should one life prey upon another. through 
all the kingdoms of nature? Does no good coms 
of this necessary struggle for existence? Is not | 
everything on the path of evolation, and does not | 
the monad have to go through all forms to attain 
clear self-consciousness in the higher? It is get-. 
ting accustomed to the material through which it. 
bas to work, and gaining experionce. The strug- _ 
gle for physical existence in the lower forms of | 
life will become the struggle for soul existence in | 
the higher, and the qualities of courage, persever- 
ance and sagacity needed ia the bigher struggle 
may acquire their firat development through the . 
lower. Could such qualities grow with nothing | 
to stimulate their growth? In the lower struggle, . 
the enemy is without; but in the higher, the 
enemy is within, is of one’s own household. —_— 


IMMORTALITY. 
EK. H. in Home Journal. 

Who that has loved and has lost, whothat si lores 
and finds life too poor and brief for the falflimeut 
of love, who that contrasts the meagre existence 
of humanity with ite great possibilities, who that 
contrasts his own poorattainment with the divine 
image of his contemplations can deaden hisheart 
to the instinct of immortality ? ; 


MOTH POWDER 


‘Quickly destroys Roaches, Flies, Fleas, Moths, Mos- 


quitos and all other small insects. Send 2% cents to. 
Buck & Rayner, State and Madison sts., Chicago, for 

a can of {ft free by mail. Being non-poisonous, it | 
can be used in any part of the house with perfect 

safety. It always gives satisfaction and is very 

economical to use. 


SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF “THE 
UNITED STATES. ; 


PLATFORM 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THB 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUB OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
COOPER UNION, NEW FORK, surt. 8, 1000. 


Independence, that all men are created equal, and are. 
endowed by their Creator with certain tnalienable rights, 
We hol4 that all men are equally entitled to the use 
and enjoyment of what God has created and of whatis 
gained by the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are a part. Therefore, 20 one 
should be permitted to hold natural opportunities with- 


out a fair recurs to all for any special privilegethus = 


accorded to him, and that value which the growth and. . 
improvement of the community attach to land should 
be taken for the use of the community. a 
We hold that each man is entitied to all that his labor 
produces. Therefore no tax chould be levied on the pre 
Gucteefilabcor. . 
Te carry out these principles we are a faver of raising 
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it would not fall om all land, but only on valuable land, 
and on that not im proportion to the use made of it, but 


tazes to pay than the speculator who held a similar 
plece of iand idle, and the man who on a city lot erected 
~ - @ valuable building would be tazed mo more than the 
‘man who held a similar lot vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would call upon men to con 
tribute to the public revenues, not in proportion to 
what they produce or accumulate, but in proportion 
to the value of the natural opportunities they hold. It 
wonld compel them to pay just as much for holding 
laend idle as for puting it to ita fullest use, 

«The single taz, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weight of taxation off of the agricul. 
tural. districts where land has little or no value irre- 
epective of improvements, and put it on towns aad 
cities where bare land rises to a value of millions of 
aollara per acre. 

2. Dispense with a multiplicity. of taxes and oe 


grind the poor. Land cannot be hid or carried off 
and its value cam be ascertained with greater ense 
and certainty than any other. 
4. Give us with all the world as perfeet freedom of 
‘rade as now existe between the states of our Unica, 
thus enabling our people to share, through free ex- 
Changes, in all the advantages which nature has 
given to other countries, or which the peculiar skill 
of other peoples has enabled them to attain. It would 
destroy the trusts, monopolies and corruptions which 
are the outgrowths of the tariff. It would do away 
with the fines and penalities now levied on anyone 
ho improves a farm, erects a house, builds a 
machine, or in any way adds to the general stock 
‘of wealth. It would leave everyone free to apply 
labor or expend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave to each 
the full product of his exertion. 
8. I¢ would, on the other hand, by taking for publie 


‘use that value which attaches to land by reason of | 


che growth and improvement of the community, 
‘make the holding of land unprofitaule to the mere 
owner..and profitable only to the user. It would 
thus make {it impossible for speculators and mono- 


_ ADVERTISEMENTS OF ORGANIZATIONS 


THAT HAVB ADOPTED THB DBECLARATION OF 
PRINCIPLES MADB BY NATIONAL CONFERENCB 
aT NEW YORK, SEPTBMEBER 3, 1800. 


rce each half inch or less a charge of $10.00 per year 
} made for advertisements in this department. 


— CONNECTICUT. 
-- Menipen.—Meriden single tax club. Meets second and 
_ fourth Fridays of the month at 7.30 p. m. at parlors of J. 
- Cairne, 72936 E. Main st. Preaident, John Cairns; secre: 
tary, Arthur M. Dignam. 
>» manon.—Sharon single tax committes. Chairman, J. 
dé. Ryan. 
— * DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington single tax league. President, Edwin 
Gladmoa; treas., R. J. Boyd; sec’y, Wm. Geddes, M.D. 
1719 G. at. n. w. 
: IOWA. 


fil 


fs 
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evening at 206 La Salle st. Pres, Warren Worth Bailey, 
319 Lincoln av; ses., F. W. Irwin, 317 La Galle st., room 
zw. : 

Sours Cm0ag0.—Siagie tax club of South Chicago and 
Cheltenham. Pres. John Back; sec., Robt. Aitchison, 
box K. K., South Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Baccunros.—Gingle tax club. Meots Friday evenings 
eorner Glenwood av. and Vernca at. Pres, Wm A. 
McKindrick;: sec., A. 8. Barnard, 64 Belmont at. 

; MINNESOTA. 

Muswarotis.—Minneapolis single tax league. Every 
Tuesday evening, at the West Hotel. Pres., H. B. Mar- 
tin, Woods’ biock; sec., Oliver T. Erickson, $908 Lyn- 


=r MISSOURI. | 
SraTe.—Missouri cingie tax committees. Henry H. Hoff- 
man, chairman. This committee is pushing a Btate sin- 
gie tax petition. Blanks sent on application. It is also 
forming syndicate for publication of local single tax 
papers throughout the United States at little or no ex- 
pense. Write for circulars to Percy Pepoon, sec., 513 
Kis st., St. Louis. — 
Sr. Lovws.—Single tax league.—Meete every Friday 
evening 8 o’clock in Bowman Block, n. e. cor. ith and 
Locust sts. Pres. J. W. Steele Sec’y, L. P. Custer, 4333 


Connecticut st. naw york. | 

Broog.ys’—Rastern District single tax club. Monthiy 
meetings on the rst Mondas.of each month, at & South 
‘Third street, Brooklyn. Pres., Joseph McGuinness, 133 8. 
eth st.. Brooklyn, E. D: sec., kmily A. Deverall. 

Brooklyn Woman’s Single Tax Club meetings, third 
Tueaday of each montb at 3 P. M., at 198 Living:ton street. 
Pres., Eva J. Turner, 506 Cariton avenue; Cor. Sec., Venie 
B. Havens, 2719 DeKalb avenue. 

one... 

Darres.—Free land club. Pres.,J. @. Galloway: sec., 

W.W. Kile, 106 East 6th st. : 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Gunmantows.—Single taxciub. Cor. Sec., BE. D. Bur- 
leigh, 18 Willow av. Meets firat and third Tuesdays of 
each month at 4653 Wain st., at 8 P. u. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Single tax society. Meets every 
Thursday and Sunday at 8 p.m. Social meetings sec- 
ond Tuesday, No. 80 South Broad st. Cor. sec., A. H. 
Stephenson, 240 Chestnut st. 

Porrerows.—Single taxcilub, Meetings first and third 
Friday evenings cach month im Weitsenkorn’s hall. 
Pres., D, Ll, Haws; sec., Geo, Auchy, Pottstown, Pa, 

Raapiwe.—Reading single tax society. Monday even 
ings, s e corner 6th and Franklin sts. Pres.,Wm. H. 
McKinney; sec., OC. 8. Priser, 1011 Penn st. 

TEXAS. 
Hoveros.—Houstoa single tax club, Meetings every 


Tuesday evening, 7.30, Franklin ot, Jas Chariton, Pres. 
B, W, Brown, ane, and treas. 
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WORKS OF HENRY GEORGE. 


Open Letter to Leo XIil.on “The Condition of 
Labor.” Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 30 


cents. 
and Pov . 620 . Half calf or morocco 
* Bw, cloth, a1 00; paper. SS cents. 
Problems. Paper, 30 cents. 
phe om ad Free Trace? 13mo, cloth, $1.50; paper 
The Land Question. _87 pages. Paper, 20 cents. 


37 
Pro ia Land. 7 Paper, 20 centa. 
Provection or Free . trade? Special editio 
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dis 
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STANDARD EXTRAS. 
PUBLISHED WEEELY. 
Subecription Price, $1.00 per year. 
1 her Single Tax Would Fall. By Jam 
2. Free or Free Trade. By Thomas 
man. 8 pages. 
3 Useewer tactemons, Suiting Taxes. By H. 
4 How the Single Tax will Raise Wages. By Wm. B. 
Seott. 4 
6. AShop Fullaf Free Traders. By Wm. McCabe. 4 
6 Taxation of Women. By Thomas G. Shearman. 4 
7. Justice not Charity. By Elisa Stowe Twitchell. § 
& The ta tka om the Single Tax. By Judson 
9. How the ‘wor Farmer is Crushed. By Wm. T. 
Croasdale. 4 pages. 
‘10: ——— — Delusions. By Thomas G. Shearman 
es. ‘ 
11. Imposts of Wool and Prices. By J. Alex. Linguist. 3 


procity. By H George. 8 pages. 
ix The ingle Tel, ‘Sy Edwasd Osgood Brown. 16 


14. The ‘New Abolition, .By Wm. Lioyd Garrison. 8 
18. The single Tax First. By H. Martin Williams. 4 
16. Balance of Trade. By Thomas G. Shearman. 4 
17. Modern Exc By Edward J Shriver. 4 pages. 


18. The Single Tax Piatform. 
19. A Woman to Women. Sarah Gay. 2 pages. 
pages. . 
en. 
L. 


R. Car 
Shear- 
Chase. 


20 A Huge spider Web. John W. Kramer. 4 

81. A Short Tariff Gistory. Thos. G. Shearman. 4% 
2. New =a Demand for Farm Labor. Davi 
2%. Dollar's Worth: for Dollar's Worth. &E. Stillman 
%. Incidence of the Single Tax. Henry George. 4 pages 
25. About Vompetition. Henry George. 2 pages. 

28. Society and the Baby. Charlotte Per! . 2 pages. 
27. A Singie Tax Woman. Leonora Beck 5% pages 

3. Chas. B. Spabr on the Single Tax. By Louis F. Post. 


4 aA 

. Ey lising Wealth. Loufs F. Post. 2 pages. 
3 T fo Drama of Life. re 
81 Assessmen' 


i Special a ts and Single Tax. By Wm. M. 
bas a peace. 


@8, Land Values Without Labor. By John Filmer. 6 


si ‘the single Tax in Detroit. (From Detroit Newsh. 


26° Home Rulein Taxation. By Thos. @ Shearman. 


paves. 
3. Justice. Genev‘eve M Sharp 2% pages. 


ee ——5— American Homes. By nenry 
r. 


4 pages. 
Two-p* 


coptes, 10 cents; 100 copies, 20 cents. — 
1,000 cop 


50. 
1 Four page 20 ponies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 40 cents. 
Eight pago—10 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 80 cente- 
1,000 cop:es, $6.00. 
—— rst copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, §1.60; 1,000 
Ko extra charge by mail oy aes 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF HENRY GEORG 
Price, 50 cents. 


-“OTOGRAPHS OF WM. T. CROASD 


From of New ¥ ——— 
—— gative by Fredericks, ore : 


CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPH. 


An 11x16 inch picture, containing Dearly 250, Geleguems 
bed the Single Tax National Conference. ; 


Price by mail @1.00. 


HANDY BINDERS FOR THESTANDARD. 


This binder is eqpecially made for filing Tam Stax 
apd is a perfect binder. : 
Mailed to any address for 91.50. 


Address all communications to — 
THE STANDARD, — 
42 University Place. New Yorh.. 


Lmportant Books for Reformer 


Bond-Holders and 
Bread-Winners 


By S. 8. Kiso, Faq. A startling picture of politics- 
crimes commitied in the name of Liberty. Facts 
and figur-s from the Eleventh Census, with maps 
and filustrations. Massachusetts enabled to accu- 
mulat- more wealth than nine great Western and. 
Southern States. Pennsylvania more than twelve, 
New York more than fifteen. Agriculture und labor 
robbed. ee 

Presipest L. L. PoLx: "It should be placed. in. the 
hands of every voter of this country. In no work. 
that I have seen have the unjust and rufnous. effects 
of class legislation been so forcibly and faithfully. 
depicted.” Price, postpaid, 25 cents. — 


Who Lies? 


An Interregation. By Prov. Ent Bum and SiGnURD. 
ALEXAND&R. This is one of the boldest, most radical 
and realistic works of the decade. It is a3 unconven- 
tional as it is unique, and will unquestionauly call 
forth hostile crfticisms in quarters where its shafts. | 
enter. In religion and ethics it is radical. In poll- 
tics, strongly socialistic. In terature it Is extremely 
realistic. In general, bold, frank, and truthful. It. 
was suggested to the authors by Dr. Max. Nordau’s« 
**Conventional Lies of our Civilization,”. and. the 
great author has written an introduction. strongly. 
commending the work. Price, postpaid, paper, ! 
cents. p HET 


Jason Edwards. 


An Average Man. By HaMitx Ganzann, author: of; 
Spoil of Office, Main-Traveled Roads, etc. This pow 
erful story depicts with startling fidelity the real lif 
of the artisan and farmer to-day; a terrible picture. 
of the unequal struggle of the poor for bread an 
roof. This story is rich in sunshine and shadows. 
Love, and the romance of real life, are here depicted: 
by a master hand, and the burst of sunshine, mingled, 
with the roar of the retreating storm in the closing’: 


chapters, give the reader a delightful sensation. of 


rest and relief. Price, postpaid, cloth. $1.00; paper. 
60 cents. 


Main-Traveled Roads. 


Six Mississippi Valley Steries. By Hamtin Gan- 
LAND, author of Jason Edwards, etc. These tor 
give the most vivid pictures of Western life among: 
the farmers ever written. Mr. Garland has been 
justly termed the Ibsen of America, Price, postpaid 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


A book that awakens the human, the divine, in 
in these davs of lats-ez feire literature, is worth rea. ‘ine. 
Mr. Gérland’s books will do this and in saying this £ 
have said what cannot be sai i of one book in the tenso 
thousands tha: w: igh down the book stalls. It Ja a buo: 
to read end think about. Iisa bovk that will live.: 
Now angland Magazine. 7 


The Irresistible Conflict between 
Two Wor.d Theories 


By Rev. Minot J. Savaer. This work, which was sug: 
gesrea by Dr. Lyman Abbott’ recent lectureson. the 
“ Evolution of Christianity.” 15 upquestionably th 
most powerful presentatation of the views eld b: 
evolutionary thinkers in the r· Hyious world that h 
ever apeared. Mr Savace is recognized .s one of the 
most profound thinkers and logical reaso ersof. the: 
age, and this work will undoubtedly add greatly to 
bis already enviable repucation. Price, posipal 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, g1..0. — 


ARENA PUBLISHING 


— Boston, Mass. 
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plexion, he and she can have both; 
that is, if the skin is naturally trans- 


parent ; unless occupation prevents. 
The color you want to avoid 
either of nature nor 

work, but of habit. 
ither you do not wash effect- 
ly, or you wash too effectually ; 
ou do not get the skin open and 


Jean, or you hurt it. 


A Boliciens Beverage, Stimulating aad lovigoratiog, — : 
: : z s | PERFECTLY PURE. Van Houten’s Patent Process 
nough if you use it often. 1] Slane in te het poet Sagres sl the Sesh-forning oman 


° a ‘Sold in AcB, BeG, BoB and 2B 8B. cans. g— If not obtainable enclose ase: te" 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially 2 either Vax Hovrex & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., Chi- 


—— to qocu will be sailed. Mention this 
—— — * Hovran & Zeon, Weesp, Holland. cy 


s all astrav about: scrofula. Pale, thin, delicate childre 





years ago we did not even know the cause of it. Wem 


L ALA by the growth of a germ. 
be covered with identified it ; 


Tasteless and 
lu ble Coating, vou; you cannot use it. It is 


nae Wee 3 . It.is of the greatest value to 
. your doctor: he does use it. 


We have found the germ ; 


hey s m̃ust have it. : — 


You are welcome to 2 book on CAREFUL, LIVING 
ew 


— 





